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Weatherproof! 


Reflecting! 


KIWANIS 
EMBLEM 


for your car 
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Stainless Steel « « » Red Jewel « « « Requires No Wiring 


This is the new Kiwanis reflector. The 





thick red jeweled glass emblem is firmly set 
in a bevel frame of stainless steel. Through 
rain, snow, sleet, and summer sun, your Ki- 
wanis emblem will ride untarnished—easily 


cleaned—always emerging bright and clear. 


At night, the jeweled red glass serves as a 
safety feature. Even if your tail light should 
burn out, this jeweled glass will reflect the 
light of any car approaching from the rear. 
You can attach this new emblem in three 


minutes—and it stays put. 


Every member of Kiwanis should display this emblem on his car 


Order collectively through your Secretary—or 





Send 50c To 


SUPPLY DEPA RIMENT 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 North Michigan Avenue ...... Chicago, Illinois 
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Consider the Case 


of M 


(The story told on this page actually 
happened. The remarkable book de- 
scribed here, “How to Win Friends 
and Influence People,’ is the best-sell- 
ing work of non-fiction in America to- 
day—over 175,000 copies bought since 
publication, over 25,000 copies per 
week now being rushed from _ the 
presses to meet the soaring demand!) 


ICHAEL O’NEIL lives in New 

York City. He first got a job as 

a mechanic. When he got mar- 

ried he needed more money. So he tried 

to sell automobile trucks. He was a ter- 
rible flop. 

An inferiority complex was eating his 
heart out. On his way to see any pros- 
pect, he broke out into a cold sweat. Be- 
fore he could get up courage to open an 
office door, he had to walk past it half a 
dozen times. 

When he finally got in, he would invari- 
ably find himself antagonizing, arguing. 
Then he would get kicked out—never know- 
ing quite why. 

He was such a failure he decided to go 
back to work in a machine shop. Then one 
day he received a letter inviting him to 
attend the opening session of a Dale 
Carnegie course. 

“It may do you some good, Mike. 
God knows you need it.”’ 


He didn’t want to go—was afraid he would be 
out of place. But his despairing wife made him, 








DALE CARNEGIE 


Dale Carnegie is the man the men of busi- 
ness come to for practical instruction in getting 
along with people. During the last 25 years, 
he has trained over 17,000 business and_pro- 
fessional men and women—more than any 
other living man. Large organizations such as 
Westinghouse Electric & Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 

Manufacturing Co. merce 
New York Telephone Co. Philadelphia Chamber of 
Bell Telephone Co. of ommerce 

Philadelphia Electric Co. 


Pennsylvania 

American Institute of Philadelphia Gas Works 
sanaggse Engineers, Co. 
New Yor Carrier Engineering Corp. 


McGraw- Hilt Publishing Philadelphia Association 
Co., New York of Life Underwriters 
have had this training conducted in their own 

offices for their executives. 

This new book grew out of this vast labora- 
tory of experience—the first and only labora- 
tory and book of their kind in existence. 


LOWELL THOMAS 


Says about Dale Carnegie 
“T have known Dale Carnegie 
for 20 years. This man, by in- 
spiring adults to blast out and 
smelt some of their hidden 
ores, has created one of the 
most significant movements in 
‘adult education. He is indeed 
a wizard in his special field.” 





















ichael O’Neil 


who couldn’t get 


along with people 


saying, “It may do you some good, Mike. God 
knows you need it.” 


He went to the meeting. Then he attended 
every other meeting of the course. He lost his 
fear, learned how to talk convincingly, how to 
make people like him at once, how to win 
friends and influence others. 


Today Michael O’Neil is a star salesman for 
one of the country’s largest manufacturers of 
motor trucks. His income has skyrocketed. Last 
year at the Hotel Pennsylvania, he stood before 
2500 people and told a rollicking story of his 
achievements. Few professional speakers could 
have equalled his confidence—or his reception. 


Michael O’Neil’s problem was exactly the same 
as that of thousands in other fields—the funda- 
mental one of getting along with people. He is 
just one example of what Dale Carnegie’s help 
has meant to more than 17,000 others in all 
types of endeavor. 


How to Win Friends and 
Influence People 


Successful people know that being able to get 
along with others is the most important thing 
in their lives. John D. Rockefeller, Sr., for ex- 
ample, once said: “ The ability to deal with people 
is as purchasable a commodity as sugar or coffee. 
And I will pay more for that ability than for 
any other under the sun. 


Not only opinion, but actual tests, confirm this 
importance. A few years ago Chicago University 
and the United Y.M.C.A. Schools made a survey 
to find out the foremost interest of adults. The 
survey took two years, cost $25,000. It revealed 
that their first interest is health—and their sec- 
ond, how to understand and get along with 
people; how to make people like you; how to 
win others to your way of thinking. 


When you consider for a moment, this IS of 
course one of the biggest and most important 
subjects in life. And now, out of a vast laboratory 
of 25 years of personal experience with the 
problems of thousands, has come a truly fine book 
of practical, yet simple, methods that really work 
—written by the one man perhaps better qualified 
to write it than anyone else, Dale Carnegie. This 
new book is called How to Win Friends and 
Influence People, and it is the only book of its 
kind in existence. The Reader’s Digest has just 
devoted a whole special section to this one book 
alone !—because, as it states, here is a volume 
that ‘“‘abounds in common-sense lessons in human 
relationships.” 


What to Do—How to Do It 


Most of the thousands of people whom Dale 
Carnegie has helped had come squarely up against 
certain difficulties in dealing with others around 
them. Some had a trait of personality or manner 
of approach which made others “‘bristle’” toward 
them. Others were whipped by self-consciousness 
every time they tried to advance socially or in 
business. Still others seemed unable to make a 
good impression at first ac- 
quaintance; couldn’t hold the 
interest of others in ordinary 
conversation; couldn't “get 
along well’? with those in 
their offices and even their 
own homes; would constantly 
arouse objection and resent- 
ment in trying to accomplish 
the very same things that 
others could dispatch 
with the enthusiastic 
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THE MAN WHO STRAIGHTENED OUT MICHAEL 
O'NEIL HAS NOW WRITTEN A BIG BOOK OF 37 
CHAPTERS, INCLUDING: 
The Big Secret of Dealing with People 
Six Ways to Make People Like You Ins- 


tantly 

An Easy Way to Become A Good Con- 
versationalist 

A Simple Way to Make a Good First Im- 
pression 


How to Interest People 


Twelve Ways to Win People to Your Way 
of Thinking 


A Sure Way of Making Enemies—and How 
to Avoid It 


A Formula That Will Work Wonders For 


ou 


The Movies Do it. 
Don’t You Do It? 


Nine Ways to Change People Without 
Giving Offense or Arousing Resentment 


How to Criticize—and Not Be Hated for It 
Making People Glad to Do What You Want 
Letters That Produced Miraculous Results 


Seven Rules for Making Your Home Life 
Happier 


Radio Does It. Why 





of successful human relationships! 


SEND NO MONEY 
Try Dealing THIS WAY with 
People—for just FIVE Days! 


The whole subject is so important and 
this way of guidance in it is so new and 
easy that we want you to look at this book 
without obligation. Then decide whether 
or not you want to own it. 

When you get your copy, simply read it; there 
are no “‘exercises’’ to practice. Then for five days 
simply try Dale Carnegie’s simple method of 
dealing with people. Judge for yourself, in your 
daily life, how easily whatever you do, say, or 
write can win the friendship and hearty coopera- 
tion of others—instead of arousing resentment, 
friction, or no response at all, 


It is not necessary to send any money now. 
You may pay for “How to Win Friends and In- 
fluence People’? when it is delivered—with the 
definite understanding that its price of only $1.96 
will be refunded to you if you wish it. If this 
book does what we claim, it will mean more to 
you than ANY book you have ever read. If it 
doesn’t, we do not want you to keep it. Mail 
this coupon at once. 


SIMON and SCHUSTER, 
Dept. 43, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 


a om 


SIMON and SCHUSTER, Publishers 

Dept 43, 386 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. l 
Piease send me How to Win Friends and Influence People. 
will pay postman only $1.96 plus a few cents postage | 

charges. It is understood that I may read it for 5 days and 

return it for refund if I feel that it does not in every way 

live up to the claims made for it. I 


cooperation of every- Name > heck TERY OS oR ne SR REE: ORES * 
one concerned. Only I 
As indicated by just Address. ‘ perv sca ws 
a few of its chapter 96 i 
headings (at the top City : ink .... State... Spee ry , 
of this: page) this z Check here if you prefer to enclos 1.96 WITH this 

book telis you exactly [ } a oe een 


how to meet and solve 
these, and scores of 
other, daily problems ! 


IF you decide 
to keep it! 












coupon; in that case WE will pay the postage, Same re- 


fund privilege applies of course. 
NOTE: If resident of N. Y. City add 4e for City Sales Tax. 
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its achievements in this 





country. The deri- 


vation of the name itself is traced ; family traits and character- 
istics are brought out; and genealogical data are set forth. Each 
history is a separate and distinct work painstakingly compiled 
from the most authentic sources. Bound as it is in an attractive 
cover, the manuscript may be filed among your family records 
or other important documents. It should serve as background 
material for your immediate family history and as a basis for 
the genealogy of future generations. Free, with each order, 


will also be sent a copy of “The Romance 
—an illustrated booklet of special value 
in this fascinating subject. 


The following is our latest revised list. 


of Coats of Arms” 
to those interested 


The coupon, with 


$2.00 (no other charge), will bring you your manuscript by 


return mail. Satisfaction is assured by 


our unconditional 


money-back guaranty. Any two manuscripts may be had for 


$3.75; 
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any three for $5.00. Send for yours today. 
RESEARCH BUREAU, Dept. 443, 1110 F St., 


MEDIA 
Washington, D.C. 
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ACoat of Arms for any family listed here can 
be accurately and expertly hand-painted 
in vivid colors by our heraldic artists for 
only $9.50. The size is 11 x 14 inches, and 
six days should be allowed for completion. 




















THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Is Your Name Here? 


ELOW is a list of surnames of some of the most distinguished American families. Our research 
staff, over a period of years, has completed preparation of manuscripts dealing with the history 

of each of these families. If your name is listed, you should have a copy of your manuscript. You 
will find it not only of keen interest, but a source of pride and satisfaction to yourself and your kin. 


EACH FAMILY HISTORY ee $2.00 


Each manuscript isa GENEALOGICAL 
and HISTORICAL sketch of the family 
from earliest times, showing its origin and 
growth, its place among the gentry in Great 
Britain or on the Continent, its part in the 
founding and development of America, and 
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tion WHAS, Louisville, looked at 
the stack of messages on his desk. 
It was Saturday evening, January 23. 
He hadn’t just come on duty nor was 
he about to go off duty. Announcers 
at WHAS and at WAVE, the Louis- 
ville local stations, were just “on du- 
ty” and that’s all there was to it; no 
hours—just ar occasional rest period. 
Anyhow, he looked at the stack of 
messages and pulled one out for care- 
ful attention. Immediately he got rid of the ones of the na- 
ture of “Woman screaming from second story window at 
Blank and Minus streets; go to her assistance” and then 
came the call that just about told the whole story of the 
flood, from the Kiwanis angle. 

“All members of the Kiwanis Club of Louisville are ur- 
gently requested to report to the City Hall at once for exec- 
utive duty.” 

And at intervals this call was sent forth on the air to be 
heard and responded to by Louisville Kiwanians and to be 
heard and spiritually responded to by Kiwanians through- 
out the length and breadth of the United States and Canada. 
The call was sent out over the two Louisville stations 
WHAS and WAVE during January 23 and 24, two days of 
all days when Kiwanians were urgently needed for execu- 
tive duty. 

And there in the above paragraphs has been written the 
story of Kiwanis and the Ohio valley floods. One could stop 
right there, no need to write another word, no reed to make 
another comment. Louisville asked for Kiwanians for exec- 
utive duty and of course Kiwanians responded. 

It is difficult to write an article on Kiwanis participation 
in flood work without seeming at least to be a bit boastful. 
Clubs, hundreds of them, have written in to International 
Headquarters telling what they have done in the way of 


Tis: tired radio announcer in Sta- 


The Mayor of a great city broadcasts 
request that ‘Kiwanis club members 
report for executive duty’ and they 
respond; survey shows great part mem- 
bership played in actual work in flood- 
ed areas while clubs throughout con- 
tinent aided with money, food and 
clothing. 
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Calling All Kiwanians! 


BY MERTON S. HEISS 
Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 


flood relief how many times they have 
exceeded the Red Cross quota for 
funds, how much clothing they have 
sent. The letters have been enthusias- 
tic but the statements have been pre- 
sented in a spirit of pride, not boast- 
fulness. The clubs are proud of their 
activities, a pride of accomplishment. 
So let it be with this article. Not a 
single word, sentence or paragraph is 
intended to present a suggestion of 
boastfulness. 

So as we further mention the activities at Louisville 
we compi'e the facts and present them to the readers of 
The Kiwanis Magazine with pride and as we write this we 
feel as we know you felt when you heard the Kiwanis broad- 
cast from Louisville—proud of Kiwanis and proud of its 
ability to assume leadership in times of strife and stress. 

“When conditions became acute here in Louisville,” writes 
Charles C, Leonard, second vice president of the Louisville 
club, “Mayor Miller called our president, Gene Sturges, to a 
City Hall conference and requested the Kiwanis club to take 
over executive positions in the City Hall, positions having 
to do with the flood situation. With telephone service badly 
interrupted, the highways congested and the streets becom- 
ing more and more impassable, Gene took advantage of the 
radio and the call went out. Of course, a great number of 
the Kiwanians had homes and businesses in immediate 
danger. Within a few hours after the first broadcast be- 
tween forty and fifty Kiwanians were in the City Hall tak- 
ing active charge of committees devoted to transportation 
by truck or boat, the furnishing of doctors and nurses, the 
location of emergency quarters for refugees and the other 
almost numberless tasks that had to be systematized and 
organized. Many Kiwanians, like the writer, who were com- 
pelled to devote their time to other emergencies reported at 
the City Hall later and manned trucks or boats for the 
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An interesting meeting was held in Louisville on February 12 in the yards of the Southern Railway 
for the purpose of accepting and unloading a solid carload of clothing and foodstuffs consigned to 


them by the St. Petersburg, Florida, Kiwanis club. 


In connection with the meeting, the Salvation 


Army, through Major Purdum, a member of the club, furnished doughnuts and coffee and the club 


furnished sandwiches. 


evacuation of refugees. Kiwanians who 
were unable to reach the central part of 
the city assembled at schools and 
churches in the outlying districts where 
emergency relief headquarters were 
operating.” 

Again, we suggest that the story of 
the flood has been written. Louisville is 
selected as an example of what went on 
in 39 communities where the flood con- 
ditions brought about the need for lead- 
ership. Louisville represents not the 
work of a splendid Kiwanis club in a 
large city in the State of Kentucky, it 
represents Kiwanis in the flooded areas. 
To an even greater degree it typifies 
KIWANIS IN ACTION. 

The emergency has passed in Louis- 
ville as the emergency has passed in 
other flood areas and the rehabilitation 
work is on. Kiwanians are working in 
the rebuilding just as they worked in 
the days of destruction. The work that 
was done during the days and nights of 
rushing waters was more spectacular 
but leadership of as high a quality is 
needed and is being furnished by Ki- 
wanis for the days of rebuilding. The 
tasks following the flood are many and 
varied. Lives are being saved now, not 
from drowning in flood waters, but 


It was a unique and enjoyable meeting. 


from the conditions resulting from flood 
waters. 

And the emergency has passed in Cin- 
cinnati and in Evansville, the two other 
of the larger flood cities. The January 
25 meeting of the great Cincinnati club 
was held under a lot of difficulties for 
all facilities were not functioning in 
the Netherland Plaza hotel. Water was 
a problem, electric service was another. 
But the meeting was held and the club 
had 38 members present, enough to 
raise $691 for the Red Cross work at 
Cincinnati and the board of directors in 
special session added $600 from the club 
treasury, part of which was ear-marked 
for Salvation Army use. 

The Evansville club had to go with- 
out a few meetings, but its members 
were as busy as Kiwanians could be. 
They couldn’t get into the McCurdy Ho- 
tel, where meetings are held. Like the 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, where that 
club meets and has its offices, there was 
water on all sides. From President Al- 
vin Strickler of the Evansville club 
comes the statement, “Please be as- 
sured that even though the flood has 
caused much suffering, inconvenience 
and hardship, the Spirit of Kiwanis has 
not been dampened in the least.” 
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Cairo, Illinois, drew the attention of 
the eyes of the world for a long period. 
It was not for many anxious hours 
known whether or not the levees would 
withstand the pressure of the Ohio and 
Mississippi river waters. But again 
the crisis passed with the city safe. Al- 
though women and children were evacu- 
ated from Cairo the men remained and 
among the men, performing the tasks 
which their Kiwanis membership fitted 
them to perform—tasks of leadership 
were members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Cairo. 

The larger cities have been mentioned 
because their names were oftener in the 
news and because in the larger cities 
were concentrated supply depots, radio 
stations gave information to the out- 
side and news agencies maintained 
press headquarters. In Memphis, un- 
touched by flood waters, great relief de- 
pots were maintained and work was 
performed efficiently with Kiwanians 
taking their share of the responsibilities. 
From every city touched by the floods 
where Kiwanis clubs exist, reports have 
come through indicating a participa- 
tion in prevention, relief and rehabilita- 
tion work proportionately as great as 
for instance at Louisville. 

Although serious conditions existed 
everywhere the yellow waters raged 
one cannot help but select for mention 
the city of Lawrenceburg, Indiana. The 
secretary of the club writes: “Lawrence- 
burg is a total wreck. Many Kiwanians 
lost everything they had, homes, busi- 
nesses, everything.” It will be readily 
remembered that early flood pictures 
showed the severity with which the 
flood swept Lawrenceburg. 

Governors of the districts most seri- 
ously affected—Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa—just about gave up everything 
else to organize work throughout their 
districts and to get right down to actual 
flood labor themselves. Governor Foster 


(Turn to page 136) 








The Lockland, Ohio, Club’s Sandwich Factory. Kiwanians in the vall ion went into sandwich making in a big way during the recent flood. First 
they needed money for the ingredients so they went out and raised $4000.” They pucchened ene thirteen tons of meat, several hundred pounds of cheese and 
than 27,000 loaves of bread and put out 367,000 sandwiches. 
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A few pictures show- 
ing bow Kiwanis 
clubs snapped into 


action when the 


flood waters 


lo mount. 


began 
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Above: Immediate Past President 
Earl Fuller turns over $300 Red 
Cross check to President Lloyd 
Hockin, London, Ontario. ro 
right: Ready for the night trip 
from Pontiac, Illinois, south to 
the flood country with Kiwanis 
donations. 


Kiwanis clubs throughout the entire 
about 


country responded in just 


every way one could possibly imag- 


ine and they acted 





clothing and bedding. 
Pontiac, Illinois, workers. 


immediately. 


Lincoln, Illinois, d 


Below: 


Above right: 
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Some of the things 


ub headed b 


Five truck loads of clothin 
Goyernor Jacob W. Myers at 


circle: 






the To- 


ledo, Ohio, club bought with $411 dumped 

from members’ pockets onto a tray—time 11 minutes. Major 
Samson Hodges checks the coffee and 
President Alvin Ahrens gets its trucks ready with food, 
hey are all ready with clothing for those needing it. 
to go out from the Galesburg, Illinois, club to 


loughnut containers. Above left: 


read 
arrisburg, Illinois. 


Food and 


needed and money was mighty help- 






















Above: A carload of clothing 
from Burlington, Iowa, Carthage, 
Illinois and Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
In the car door from left to right 
are: Lieutenant Governor Elos A. 
Ray: President Perry G. Frasier, 
Burlington; Past Governor 
George H. Alfs; Chairman L. L. 
Woodruff, Burlington Red Cross. 


clothing were instantly 


Donations were made to the Red 


Cross and in many instances direct. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Peterborough, Ontario, loaded a box car with produce and consigned it to the 


Kiwanis Club of Cincinnati, Ohio, for flood relief victims. 








President Al C. Sharpe is in center of 


picture (hands behind back), John A. McKone, secretary (leaning right arm on box) and Perry J. 
Giffen, Chairman, Committee on Public Affairs (to the right of Secretary McKone). 


at his office in Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
kept a constant watch over the situa- 
tion and received almost hourly reports 
of flood conditions and threatened flood 
conditions. Governor Walter of Ohio 
was right down where it was handy to 
keep in touch with conditions around 
Cincinnati. He lives in Wyoming and is 
a member at Lockland, Ohio. Governor 
Myers of Illinois faced a tremendous 
assortment of duties. His home town of 
Harrisburg had plenty of water and the 
neighboring town of Shawneetown was 
inundated. The heroic struggle at Cairo 
was also mighty close to Governor My- 
ers. Governor Abrams at Greencastle, 
Indiana, figuratively closed his law of- 
fice and opened up an Executive Office 
for District Flood Assistance. 

Money came through in great quanti- 
ties and mighty welcome it was. Ki- 
wanis clubs, hundreds of them, have ad- 
vised International Headquarters of do- 
nations. Many are particularly proud 
of the fact that when they were given 
quotas that they either made the quotas 
in a comparatively few hours or that 
they exceeded the quotas. One club ex- 
ceeded its quota six times. Money al- 
most without exception was turned over 
to the Red Cross for general flood relief 
work. As would of course be expected 
the response was as wholehearted and 
as proportionately large in amount 
from those Kiwanis clubs in Canada as 
from those in the United States. One 
of the very early evidences of Canadian 
Kiwanians’ devoted interest was the 
signing and forwarding of a three hun- 
dred dollar check by the London, On- 
tario, Club. 

Clothing and food came in by the 
earload. Thinking particularly for the 
moment of Canada, it is noted on a 
weekly bulletin from the Cincinnati 


club that a carload of canned fruit was 
received from Peterboro, Ontario. 
Thinking of the refugee youngsters 
who would be wanting and needing 
things to do while in concentration 


camps and at the various centers the 
Columbus, Ohio, club gathered thou- 
sands of games and sent these along 
with money and food. 

Little children were adopted as “flood 
orphans” and cared for until arrange- 
ments could be made by their parents 
to care for them. Kiwanians assisted 
in devotional services offered at various 
camps and concentration points. Mes- 
sages of condolence, messages of cheer 
and messages of admiration for cour- 
age streamed into affected clubs and 
from many Kiwanis clubs came such 
messages to International Headquar- 
ters, asking that the sentiments be re- 
layed via the Magazine to all Kiwanians 
in the flooded areas. From Indianapolis 
was maintained a regular truck and 
plane service for distribution of sup- 
plies, drugs and essential medicines. A 
circus headquartering in Rochester, In- 
diana, made available lighting units 
and otherwise rendered important serv- 
ice. Citrus fruit was shipped from 
Florida, from California and from 
Texas. Clothing, blankets, fruit and 
money all arrived from the same club 
at the same time in many cases. The 
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There is shown on the first page an 
artist’s adaptation of one of the most 
widely circulated of the flood pictures. 
Red Cross Worker Paul Schmidt, 
swished off the stern of a boat at Evans- 
ville is shown clinging to a pole marked 
“Kiwanis.” The pole is one of those 
used by the Evansville club for their 
“Kiwanis Trail” guiding visiting motor- 
ists through an interesting part of the 
city. In many cases the picture may be 
considered as symbolic. The photograph 
was distributed all over the world by 
the picture service of the Associated 
Press. 
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great heart of Kiwanis beat faster as 
flood news came in and no club was too 
small or too new to offer of its time 
and its wealth and its leadership. 


There are many important stories of 
services rendered that could be told and 
probably should be told but there is one 
that just has to be mentioned even 
though an effort to mention all of them 
would far exceed the capacity of any 
one issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. In 
what they like to call the Valley Ki- 
wanis club down in Lockland, Ohio, 
they recognized a great need and rec- 
ognized it quickly. This Valley is near 
Cincinnati and there are residents of 
Wyoming, Lockland, Hartwell and 
Carthage in the membership of the club 
which on Kiwanis records is listed as 
the Kiwanis Club of Lockland. These 
Valley Kiwanians established what 
practically amounted to a “sandwich 
factory.” They made more than 300,000 
sandwiches and 300,000 is a lot of any- 
thing, and they made them during the 
first emergencies and for five more 
days they were prepared to turn out 
50,000 a day if necessary. It wasn’t 
necessary to keep going at top speed but 
try and figure out how many slices of 
bread and pounds of butter and cheese 
and meat were involved. The food ma- 
terials were purchased through a fund 
drive in the community and the Ki- 
wanis workers pledged themselves to 
keep going until there was no further 
emergency. Incidentally, it should be 
added that these were real sandwiches, 
good thick slices of bread, plenty of 
meat or cheese and generous spreadings 
of butter. Hungry workers and refu- 


gees needed substantial rather than 
dainty sandwiches. And on all the 


thousands of boxes going out of the 
“factory” established at the Keith S. 
Kleespies Oldsmobile salesrooms (busi- 
ness was indefinitely suspended to care 
for the work) were labels which bore 
the legend “Sandwiches for Flood Relief 
Furnished by the Valley Kiwanis Club” 
and printed thereon was a Kiwanis em- 
blem. 

Also interesting is the fact that 
many clubs adopted unique plans for 
raising funds to assist those needing 
flood assistance. Several clubs coéper- 
ated with newspapers in selling adver- 
tising for special flood picture editions. 
Results always were successful and 
responses were almost always spon- 
taneous when it came to asking for 
money or clothing. 

There is no better way to read the 
story of the flood than to go through 
the folder of flood letters received at 
International Headquarters from clubs 
thousands of miles away from the 
flooded areas and clubs in cities where 
there were torrents of flood water in 
the streets. 

Kiwanis arose to the emergency. Per- 
haps a fitting way to close what can 
after all be little more than a tribute to 
Kiwanis is to quote from the Indiana 
District bulletin where, under the name 
of District Governor Marshall D. 
Abrams, is the following: 


(Turn to page 189) 
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U. §. Constitution 
150 Years Old 


Director General, United States Constitution 
Sesquicentennial Commission 


Beginning of government, now oldest continuous 
system in world, being celebrated and full codp- 
eration is asked of and assured by Kiwanis clubs 
in codperating in all forms of local programs. 


anniversary of the formation of 

the United States Constitution. In 
1937 and 1938 the people of the United 
States will celebrate the beginnings of 
their system of government, which is 
now the oldest continuous system in 
the world. All foreign governments 
have changed their systems in funda- 
mental respects. The United States 
rests upon the Constitution which was 
signed at Philadelphia on September 
77; 278. 

Congress by unanimous non-partisan 
vote created the United States Consti- 
tution Sesquicentennial Commission 
for the purpose of promoting popular 
observance of anniversaries incident 
to the formation, ratification, and es- 
tablishment of the Constitution and 
the beginning of the United States 
yovernment. The President of the 
United States is Chairman of the Com- 
mission, which consists of the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, five 
Senators, five Representatives, and five 
citizens appointed at large by the Pres- 
ident. Senator Henry F. Ashurst of 
Arizona is Vice Chairman of the Com- 
mission and the author, Representative, 
of New York is Director General. 

In addition to stimulating popular 
interest in the Constitutional anniver- 
sary, the Commission is directed by 
Congress to disseminate factual mate- 
rial concerning constitutional history. 
No theories or opinions will be put 
forth, and no controversies will be en- 
tered into. Purely historical material, 
verified as authentic, will be placed at 
the disposal of the public. 

As a means of arousing interest in 
constitutional history among’ the 
young, the Commission is sponsoring 
local, state, and national contests in 
oratory, essay-writing, and declama- 
tions. University and college under- 
graduates will be invited to engage in 
oratorical contests in which the final 
contestants, after fighting their way 
up through local, state, and regional 
rivalry, will compete in the contest 
for national honors at Washington. The 
winner will receive a medal of honor. 

High school students will strive for 
local, state, regional, and national 
honors in essay-writing on the Consti- 
tution. 


Tam year 1937 signalizes the 150th 


By SOL BLOOM 


Elementary school 
children will enter into 
recitation contests, 

The Commission is 
preparing material for 
the use of these hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
youthful students of the 
Constitution. Through 
educational institutions 
and libraries, public and 
institutional, the Com- 
mission is’ establishing 
contact with millions of 
young citizens. The interest aroused 
by these contests is sure to create val- 
uable response in the home. Parents 
and teachers will be supplied with the 
material called for by students. 

Through the medium of motion pic- 
tures the early history of the American 
Union will be presented to the public 
in dramatic form. Several dramas and 
historical romances dealing with the 
colonial and early constitutional pe- 
riods are being prepared for produc- 
tion. 

During the anniversary years spe- 
cial commemorative postage stamps 
will be issued. The series will be of 
great historical and philatelic value. 
Owners of portraits of the Signers of 
the Constitution and other important 
historical paintings have consented to 
loan them to the Commission, to be 
installed in a national exhibit at Wash- 
ington. This material, assembled in 
one place for the first time, will be of 
special interest to authors, artists, and 
students of colonial and early consti- 
tutional history. 

The Commission is gathering orig- 
inal documents, publications, maps, and 
other historical data for use in prepar- 
ing its own material for schools, li- 
braries, and home use. The accumula- 
tions will constitute the finest consti- 
tutional library in existence, and even- 
tually will be deposited in the Library 
of Congress. 

What is the Constitution itself—the 
document? 

It consists of four sheets of parch- 
ment, each about 23 by 28 inches in 
size, engrossed by an expert penman 
whose identity is unknown. The text 
and signatures are quite legible still 
—in contrast to the Declaration of In- 
dependence, whose signatures are bad- 
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The U. S. Constitution Shrine as it stands in Library of Congress. 


ly faded. Both the Constitution and 
the Declaration are on view in the 
Library of Congress, encased in a 
marble and bronze cabinet and under 
special glass which protects the parch- 
ment from destructive actinic rays. 

Exact fac similes of the Constitu- 
tion, safely placed in exhibition cabi- 
nets, will be distributed by the United 
States Commission to State Capitols, 
libraries, and educational institutions. 

The Constitution was formulated by 
delegates or deputies appointed by the 
legislatures of twelve of the original 
thirteen states. Rhode Island was not 
represented. Several appointees re- 
fused to serve, and others failed to ap- 
pear. Fifty-five delegates attended the 
convention at different times, and 38 
signed the document (in addition to 
one signature by proxy) on September 
17, 1787, after arduous labors extend- 
ing over a period of 87 working days. 
It was provided that the Constitution 
should go into effect as between nine 
States upon ratification by them; and 
this occurred on June 21, 1788, when 
the convention of the ninth state, New 
Hampshire, voted for ratification. The 
remaining four states ratified succes- 
sively, Rhode Island being the last to 
act, in 1790. 

Although “proceedings under the 
said Constitution” were to commence 
on March 4, 1789, delay in obtaining 
a quorum in the new United States 
Congress prevented counting of the 
electoral vote until April 6 of that 
year, and George Washington was not 
inaugurated until April 30. His pres- 
idential term dated, however, from 
March 4. 

The twentieth amendment provides 
that the presidential term shall begin 

(Turn to page 184) 
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Radio and Public Opinion 


correct facts. 
And it is possible, 
too, that a sub- 
stantial number 
of individuals 
may acquire a 
common incor- 








Institute of Public Affairs, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, makes available 
to Kiwanians this specially pre- 
pared treatise on highly competi- 
tive profession of broadcasting. 


* 
Private opinion is the consensus of 


private opinions. 

Private opinions are formed by 
individuals from their personal expe- 
riences or factual information, and 
to a lesser degree, from arguments 
and propaganda. If any given num- 
ber of individuals undergo the same 
experiences or are exposed to the same 
factual information at the same time 
and for the same length of time, a 
substantial number of them will come 
to similar conclusions with respect to 
such experiences or facts. Their con- 
clusions may be correct or incorrect. 
But whether correct or incorrect, a 
preponderance of private opinions 
crystallizes inte what is called public 
opinion. 

It is possible, though not probable, 
that a substantial number of individ- 
uals may simultaneously come to the 
correct conclusion from erroneous 
facts or through a misinterpretation of 


rect opinion from 
facts correctly 
stated. It is be- 
cause of this that 
public opinion is 
sometimes  fleet- 
ing and evanes- 
cent. Incorrect 
public opinion 
cannot survive. 
Tested in the cru- 
cible of time and 
in the light of 
additional and 
true information, 
incorrect opin- 
ions are either re- 
jected entirely or 
modified to con- 
form with the 
prevailing con- 
ception of truth. 
As individuals 
sift new facts 
and mend their opinions accordingly, 
public opinion shifts from the incor- 
rect to the correct. Correct public 
opinion, when it becomes of age, is 
truth. 


Daily Bombarded 
With Information 


Leaving out of our consideration, 
opinions obtained from common expe- 
rience such as exposure to shipwreck, 
drought, floods, tornado or other ca- 
tastrophe, private opinions are formed 
by information transmitted to individ- 
uals through the senses and more par- 
ticularly through the eye or ear or 
both. The soapbox, the pulpit, the 
school, the theatre, the printing press 
and the radio are daily bombarding in- 
dividuals with facts. The average 
individual today is exposed to a thou- 
sand times more information than were 
his ancestors of a century and a half 
ago. The ability of the individual to 
sift the wheat from the chaff, to dis- 
cover the correct and reject the in- 
correct, determines the speed by which 
erroneous public opinions are dis- 
carded and proper opinions substi- 
tuted. The rapidity of this substitution 
measures social and political progress. 


By PHILIP G. LOUCKS 


Former Managing Director, National Association 


of Broadcasters, Washington, D.C. 


It is difficult for us today to be- 
lieve that not so many years ago pre- 
vailing public opinion held the bathtub 
in contempt. Frequent bathing, it was 
held—and there were some facts to 
support the belief—was_ responsible 
for colds and pneumonia and was 
otherwise inimical to public health. 
New facts, new knowledge of personal 
hygiene, quickly disproved earlier be- 
liefs and the public as readily rejected 
its previous opinion as it was willing 
to accept the new opinion. The Sat- 
urday night duty has become a daily 
convenience, thanks to the flexibility 
of public opinion. 

If public opinion is the result of a 
consensus of a substantial number of 
private opinions and if private opin- 
ions are formed from information ab- 
sorbed largely through hearing and 
sight, then it becomes apparent at once 
that those controlling the various 
media of mass communication are 
under heavy responsibilities. If it is 
true that public opinions on all sub- 
jects are constantly undergoing modifi- 
cation and that it is impossible at any 
one time to determine whether or not 
the prevailing public opinion on any 
subject is correct or incorrect, then 
it is of the utmost importance that 
editors and broadcasters see to it 
that all sides of all important questions 
are presented to the public for its 
consideration in arriving at opinions. 


Radio Broadcasting 
Plays a Big Part 


What part does radio broadcasting 
play in supplying the public with facts 
from which it may formulate new opin- 
ions or reject or modify old ones? An 
understanding of our system of broad- 
casting is essential to give a proper 
answer. 

Let me give you a thumbnail sketch 
of broadcasting in the United States. 
There are less than 500 fulltime broad- 
casting stations licensed in this coun- 
try. These range from the local or 
community station with limited cover- 
age to the super-power stations having 
coverage over large portions of the 
country. By connecting both large and 
small stations by wire, it is possible to 
broadcast a single program simulta- 
neously throughout the country. All 
stations hold license from the United 
States Government. The theory un- 
derlying this federal licensing regula- 
tion is that these stations shall be pri- 
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vately owned and competitively oper- 
ated. This competition is real, not 
theoretical. Just as competition is keen 
among stations serving a local com- 
munity, rivalry between national net- 
works is equally keen. There is no 
monopoly of broadcasting in the 
United States. Indeed, the regulatory 
law itself, forbids monopoly. And the 
public is the beneficiary of this com- 
petition. 

While broadcast stations and net- 
works are privately owned, and are 
conducted as business enterprises, they 
do not possess the editorial preroga- 
tives of the newspaper or motion pic- 
ture enterprises. The law which gives 
stations existence provides that they 
must be operated in accordance with 
a standard of public interest, con- 
venience or necessity. That means 
that they must satisfy the public de- 
mand for entertainment and educa- 
tion. I do not use education in its 
academic sense. Furthermore, sta- 
tions must vie with one another for 
the public’s attention. 

I stress the absence of monopoly 
and the competitive aspects of our 
broadcasting for the reason that only 
through competition may the greatest 
possible freedom from private censor- 
ship of programs be achieved. The 
law itself forbids government censor- 
ship. 


Public Interest Rules 
Broadcasting Station 


The enormous burden of allocating 
time for discussion of questions in 
which the public has an interest falls 
squarely upon the shoulders of the 
broadcasters. The standard of public 
interest, convenience or necessity 
places it there. If the public interest 
demands that all sides of every public 
question be discussed, the broadcaster 
has no election. He cannot with im- 
punity grant time to a discussion of 
one side of a public question without 
affording the same opportunity to op- 
ponents. To do otherwise is to jeop- 
ardize his license and all that that 
entails. Failure to serve 
the public interest may 
lead to a refusal of a re- 
newal of his license by 
the government. The 
broadcaster may not 
take sides and it has 
been pointed out fre- 
quently that the weak- 
ness of our broadcasting 
system is the absence of 
an editorial policy akin 
to that of newspapers. I 
do not share the view 
that this is a weakness. 
A broadcasting station is 
essentially a public for- 
um. The job of the broad- 
caster is to see to it that 
all sides of all questions 
are presented to the 
public by competent 
speakers. These speak- 
ers are permitted the 
greatest possible latitude 


in their remarks once they are sched- 
uled to speak. Spurious charges of pri- 
vate censorship have been raised, yet 
during the investigation by the govern- 
ment during October, 1934, thousands 
of pages of testimony refuted these 
charges. The same investigation re- 
vealed that during the year a total of 
465,000 hours of broadcast time on 
community stations alone were devoted 
to a discussion of religious, political, 
social, charitable, and educational ques- 
tions. Add to this the hundreds of thou- 
sands of hours devoted to a discussion 
of similar questions by the major net- 
works and the number of hours nears a 
million. Nearly a million hours of dis- 
cussion of public questions! All shades 
of all opinions on all questions dis- 
cussed by those most competent to dis- 
cuss them! All of this added annually 
to the sum of public information during 
the past fifteen years! That is broad- 
ecasting’s contribution to the public’s 
fund of knowledge from which opinions 
are formed. 

I have merely mentioned the sub- 
ject of censorship. I prefer a defini- 
tion of a broadcaster to a pronounce- 
ment of the rules which guide his daily 
activities. I said that broadcasting 
stations have no fixed editorial policies 
as have newspapers; that he is under 
obligation by law to supply the pub- 
lic’s insatiable desire for facts on all 
public questions. 


Becomes Profession in 
Only Fifteen Years 


Within a short space of fifteen years 
broadcasting has become a profession. 
Contact with public affairs and public 
men on the one hand and with the 
rank and file of the public on the other 
has taught him much about public 
service. It has been a tedious course 
of training. While he has learned 


much, he will be the first to admit that 
he has much more to learn. 
has a good start. 
that. 

Now someone must decide which 
questions merit discussion and who 


But he 
His success proves 
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should discuss them. By training and 
by temperament the broadcaster is 
best qualified to do this job. The true 
broadcaster, trained in our typically 
democratic system of broadcasting, 
has developed a sense of fairness and 
freedom from bias which guarantees 
to the public the maximum in factual 
information. For the true broadcaster 
is neither Democratic nor Republican; 
neither Catholic nor Protestant; nei- 
ther Jew nor Gentile; neither liberal 
nor reactionary; neither capitalist nor 
laborite. The true broadcaster has 
learned through fifteen years of hard 
experience that the public interest de- 
mands a full and fair discussion of all 
sides of all public questions and he has 
learned that it is good business to 
meet these demands. He has learned 
that there can be no honest difference 
between what is most in the public 
interest and best business. 

It would serve no useful purpose to 
recite here the list of organized groups 
or individuals whose views have been 
freely expressed over the broadcasting 
stations of the nation. If any individ- 
ual has not been afforded un oppor- 
tunity to air his views to the radio 
audience it is either because some 
broadcaster has not yet found him or 
because the public is not interested in 
what he has to say. 

I said that radio must entertain as 
well as inform. For the purpose of 
this discussion I have eliminated any 
mention of broadcasting’s entertain- 
ment functions except to point out that 
in addition to the broadcaster’s re- 
sponsibilities with respect to public 
questions, he has an equally heavy 
burden of supplying a well-rounded 
program of the best in all fields of 
music and drama. In the entertain- 
ment field he must know what the pub- 
lic will listen to. He must give the 
public what it wants; and if it is pos- 
sible for any one person to know what 
the public wants that person is the 
broadcaster. Should it occur to you 
that even the broadcaster does not 
know what the public wants, it can 
be stated without fear of successful 
contradiction that he 
most certainly knows 
what the public does not 
want. 


Divergent Views of 
Public Interest Given 


Without minimizing 
the services performed 
in the field of entertain- 
ment, broadcasting can 
and does make its most 
important contribution 
to the public through 
the dissemination of in- 
formation on questions 
of public concern. 
The individual’s facts, 
gleaned from the press 
and the motion picture, 
are richly supplemented 
by the free and more 
elaborate expression of 

(Turn to page 184) 
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Indiana Kiwanis 
Begins 
Near the Wabash 


By MARSHALL D. ABRAMS 


Governor, Indiana District; Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Greencastle 


“Oh! the moonlight’s fair tonight along the Wabash, 
From the fields there comes the breath of new mown hay, 
Through the sycamores the candlelights are gleaming, 

On the banks of the Wabash far away.” —Paul Dresser 


state itself, found its beginnings “on the banks of the 
Wabash,” or close thereto. Indianapolis is not much 
more than 50 miles from the Wabash at several points. 

On the banks of the Wabash in Tippecanoe County stands 
the progressive city of Lafayette. Near here on the morn- 
ing of November 6, 1811, White Loon, Stone Eater and Win- 
namac, commanding perhaps six thousand Indians, attacked 
General William Henry Harrison, the then Governor of the 
Indiana Territory, and his band of eight hundred Indiana 
and Kentucky militiamen. After a struggle of two hours the 
Indians fied, abandoning their village, which the Americans 
burned. This brief but fierce contest put an end to the 
Indian uprising under Tecumseh and was the signal for a 
general influx of hardy pioneers who sought the fertile 
prairie. During the next twenty years the population of 
Indiana increased from sixty thousand to three hundred 
thousand persons. 

There were two great avenues to the West. Down the 
Mohawk Trail came stern New Englanders bringing with 
them the traditional Yankee thrift and enterprise. By way 
of flat boat over the historic Ohio River came Pennsylvanians 
and Virginians to contribute the courage and warmth of 
the South. Their journeys ended when they saw the broad 
expanse of fertile prairie; the rolling, scenic beauty of a 
new and promising land. Here they met, North and South, 
and blended the traditions of each into a unique and distinc- 
tive culture, neither North nor South, but a harmonious 
combination of both of these. 

The vicinity of Lafayette having played such an impor- 
tant part in the pioneering of the West it is not strange 
that one of the very first Kiwanis clubs in Indiana should 
have been built there. Indianapolis was the first Kiwanis 
club completed in Indiana and worked and functioned in 
a splendid manner, giving folks in the state an appreciation 
of the organization. Lafayette, a “before breakfast” drive 
from Indianapolis, came right along and added to the pres- 
tige of its neighbor. The pioneering element in the char- 
acter of the Hoosier made for social intelligence. He was 
quick to perceive the value of organized social effort, and 
thus Indiana was a fertile field for Kiwanis. Clubs were 
built rapidly and when we ceased “to trade” and began “to 
build” the next five years saw the roster grow to seventy 
clubs. 

At the Indiana District Convention held at Anderson in 
September, 1922, delegates heard much talk of a proposed 
hospital for crippled children to be located at Indianapolis 
as a memorial to James Whitcomb Riley, the Hoosier singer 
of child rhymes. At the Toronto Convention of Kiwanis In- 
ternational in the June preceding, the objective and slogan, 
“A Square Deal for the Under-Privileged Child, the Future 

Citizen” was adopted. 
In keeping with this 
History of Host District to 1937 great objective the 


Convention featured by stories proposal for such a 
hospital struck a 
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Marshall D. Abrams, District Governor. 


creased discussion it became apparent 
that the proposal would fail if Kiwanis 
refused to take at least a portion of the 
financial responsibility, and the conven- 
tion adopted, by unanimous vote, a reso- 
lution to “raise a fund to erect the 
proposed Kiwanis Wing of said hos- 
pital.” With the election of Dr. Burton 
D. Myers of Bloomington to the Gov- 
ernorship for 1923, the spark of life 
was given to this great humanitarian 
project. Dr. Myers was Dean of the 
Indiana University Medical School and 
had pioneered the Riley movement. On 
December 31, 1928, his term ended 
with $96,543.50 of the total of $150,- 
000.00 required to make the Riley hos- 
pital unit a reality, pledged. 

During the following two years, un- 
der the administrations of Governors 
Thomas Arbuckle of Rushville and 
Thomas A. Coleman of Lafayette, Dr. 
Myers, because of his unfaltering faith 
and enthusiasm, was retained as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Service to the 
Under-Privileged Child, and the project 
was kept alive and funds increased in 
spite of seemingly insurmountable ob- 
stacles. In 1926, Austin E. Kress of 
Terre Haute became Governor of the 
district. His loyalty to Kiwanis duty 
lended enthusiasm and vitality to the 
project. Under his active leadership 
the district rallied for completion of the 
great objective and the last dollar nec- 
essary to complete the building was 
pledged. While, apart from Governor 
Kress, it is impossible to mention any- 
one without omitting others most 
meritorious, it seems beyond question 
that the work of Lieutenant Governor 
Robert Chambers (later District Gov- 
ernor) ably supported by the Evans- 
ville Club, was outstanding in the com- 
pletion of this great objective. The 
Kiwanis vision and dream of a hospital 
devoting its sympathies and helpful- 
ness solely to the treatment of crippled 
children became a reality. 

It is doubted if any district in Ki- 
wanis International has ever under- 
taken and accomplished such a Her- 
culean task. Surely none has performed 





a service more inspiring. At the sug- 
gestion of William E. Trimble of In- 
dianapolis, for many years Chairman 
of the District Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child, a plan was _ insti- 
tuted whereby Kiwanians all over the 
district provide automobile transpor- 
tation to and from the hospital for 
youngsters who go there for treatment, 
and many are the joyous stories told 
of boys and girls, crippled from birth, 
who enter its portals to return with 
strong bodies and ready to take their 
places in society as intelligent, aggres- 
sive and serviceable citizens. 

Visiting Kiwanians at the 1937 In- 
ternational Convention at Indianapolis 
will be privileged to visit the Kiwanis 
unit of the James Whitcomb Riley Hos- 
pital for Children; an enduring monu- 
ment to the altruism and vision of 
Hoosier Kiwanians in the early days 
of the district. Opened first for pa- 
tients October 7, 1923, less than five 
years later ten thousand had already 
been cared for. It should be noted that 
part of the Kiwanis unit which is de- 
voted exclusively to orthopedic work 
was equipped as a research laboratory 
by a special gift made by Mrs. J. L. 
McCulloch in memory of her husband, 
a governor of the district in 1921. 

In 1927 the Indiana District elevated 
to the governorship a man who was 
destined to become one of the best loved 
personalities and inspiring leaders in 
the whole of Kiwanis International. He 
was Carl E. Endicott of Huntington, 
who later became International Trustee 
and then International President. His 
loved personality is too well known to 
discuss here. Suffice it to say, under 
his leadership the Indiana District at- 
tained its full strength and power and 
his administration was a fitting climax 
to the first decade of its history. 

The Indianapolis club asked for the 
International Convention at Montreal 
in 1926 and sent a splendid delegation 
to the Quebec province city. They 
were unsuccessful that year but before 
the decade had ended they had been 
awarded the convention. The Inter- 
national Board of Trustees officially 
accepted the Indianapolis invitation 
for the 1937 convention in November, 
1935. 

Robert Chambers of Evansville be- 
came governor in 1928. His enthusiastic 
devotion to the Riley Hospital project 
was largely responsible for bringing 
to him this honor. During the ensuing 
six years the district launched out upon 
a broad program and one best calculated 
to attain the objectives of Kiwanis In- 
ternational. Our records disclose an 
average of fifteen hundred club activi- 
ties per year during this period. These 
were the Depression years when 
membership was decreasing and weaker 
clubs were falling by the wayside. All 
credit is due Governors Raymond E. 
Schutz of North Manchester, John 
Early of Greenfield, James E. Fischer 
of Indianapolis, Luther Feeger of 
Richmond, Paul McKee of Hartford 
City, Walter Fegan of South Bend and 
Myron McCurry of Franklin, who de- 
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voted their fine qualities of leadership 
and to whom unlimited credit is due for 
establishing an unparalleled record dur- 
ing these trying years. Governor Mc- 
Curry’s administration saw a turn for 
the better and during 1936, under the 
splendid administrative leadership of 
Governor George Byers of Lafayette, 
membership increased by half a thou- 
sand; one club was re-instated and five 
new clubs were built. 

No history of the Indiana District 
would be complete without mention of 
another great district project, namely, 
the Junior 4-H Club Leadership Train- 
ing Camp. A _ vision of Governor 
Thomas E. Coleman of Purdue’s great 
agricultural school, from humble be- 
ginnings it has grown to be recognized 
as one of the most successful projects 
in Kiwanis International. The first 
camp was conducted in 1932 during the 
administration of Governor Feeger. 
Counties with one Kiwanis club may 
send four junior leaders; counties with 
more than one club may send two ad- 
ditional leaders for each additional 
club, and in others with no club two 
leaders may be sent by any sponsoring 
agency. Large credit is due Lynn Thur- 
ston of Greensburg, for many years 
District Chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, and at the present a mem- 
ber of the International Agriculture 
Commttee; Lowell Taylor of Vincennes, 
present district chairman; Arvil Kees- 
ling of Columbus, present vice-chair- 
man; and many others who have devot- 
ed their time and talents to the suc- 
cess of the undertaking. In the five 
previous camps 1,448 boys and girls 
have been given a week’s training in 
leadership. They were from eighty-three 
different counties and through instruc- 
tion in the camp have returned to their 
communities to give supervision to more 
than thirty thousand 4-H club members. 
It is interesting to note that this splen- 
did project had its beginning under 
Governor Coleman of Lafayette and 
attained its full stature under another 
Lafayette Kiwanian, Governor George 
Byers, in 1936, 


Ward D. Mayhall, District Secretary. 
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A Beautiful Motor Trip 


Nine thousand miles of highways link 
Indiana's beauty spots and make travel 
to and from the convention at Indiana- 
polis a series of pleasureful adventures. 


ANY of the hundreds of thou- 
M sands of persons annually con- 

vention-bound toward Indianap- 
olis use a part of Indiana’s 9,000-mile 
network of modern state highways, link- 
ing together every community and mak- 
ing possible a richer enjoyment of In- 
diana’s many state parks, scenic areas 
and points of historic interest. 


By HAROLD O. WARREN, JR. 


Indianapolis Convention and Publicity Bureau 


ties for a day or a week’s stop-over as 
an adjunct to the convention trip—are 
all threaded together by this modern 
highway system, for the improvement 
of which many millions of dollars have 
been spent in recent years, widening, 
resurfaciny and marking. 

Two state-maintained, recreational 
spots and one important point of histori- 
cal interest lie directly along the route 
used by Indianapolis visitors coming 
from Chicago and vicinity. Bass Lake 
Beach, bordering beautiful Bass Lake, 
fourth largest in the state, offers bath- 
ing, boating, picnicking, camping, fish- 


Just north of Lafayette, on Road 43, 
is Tippecanoe Battlefield, the monument 
and 16-acre tract commemorating one 
of the most important events in the 
early history of Indiana and the North- 
west Territory. Here, on November 7, 
1811, a frontier army led by William 
Henry Harrison, territorial governor, 
decisively defeated the Indian tribes 
which had been united for a last at- 
tempt to drive the white men back 
across the Ohio River. 

Persons coming from Toledo, Detroit 
and vicinity may find relaxation and re- 
freshment at beautiful Pokagon State 





‘Wide, paved highways through beautiful country await you in Indiana. 


Whether these motorists, approach- 
ing or leaving Indianapolis, are native 
Hoosiers or out-of-state guests, they find 
Indiana’s highways leading them 
through ever-changing but ever-inter- 
esting scenery—from the _ industrial 
areas and the beautiful lake regions 
of the north through the rich agricul- 
tural middle section and to the rugged, 
picturesque country of the south with 
its mines and river ports. 

The state parks—offering ideal facili- 


ing and dining facilities. It is located 
on Road 10, just off Road 29, near Knox, 
Indiana. 

One of Indiana’s most famous resorts 
is the Dunes State Park, on Roads 12 
and 49, at the southern tip of Lake 
Michigan where mountainous dunes and 
rustling forest stretch for three miles 
along the shore. The excellent beach 
provides a fine bathing site. Camping, 
picnicking, cottage and complete hotel 
accommodations are available here. 


Park on Road 27, just off U. S. 20, 
north of Angola, where, on the shores 
of Lake James and Snow Lake, year- 
round outdoor activities may be par- 
ticipated in. Boating, swimming, fishing, 
hiking, picnicking, tennis, horseback 
riding and nature study are among the 
attractions here. Potawatomi Inn, 
named after the Indian tribes of this 
region, is noted for its attractive rooms 
and excellent cuisine. 

Northeast of Anderson, on Roads 67 
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There are a great many beauty spots in and around Indianapolis. 


and 32, is Mounds State Park. A great 
earthen mound, encircled by an earthen 
wall twelve hundred feet in circumfer- 
ence and nine feet high makes Mounds 
Park unique. This mound and others 
scattered over the park are relics of a 
race of builders which lived and van- 
ished in the mists of antiquity. Guarded 
by towering forest trees, the Great 
Mound is said to be Indiana’s largest 
and best example of the mound build- 
ers’ art. Facilities are here, too, for 
horseback riding, hiking, camping, fish- 
ing and picnicking. 

Conventionites coming from Cincin- 
nati, Kentucky, Missouri and other 
southern and southwestern states will 
find many interesting spots to visit 
en route. Brown County, long the in- 
spiration of landscape artists, is now 
the site of a state park which offers 
lodging in rustic cabins, picnicking, 
camping, hiking, swimming, riding, 
archery, hunting and wildlife study. 
One of the most glorious scenic areas 
of Indiana, the Brown County Park, is 
on Roads 46 and 135, near Nashville. 

Majestic, rocky gorges and heavily 
timbered hills feature Muscatatuck 
State Park on Roads 3 and 7, near 
North Vernon. At Corydon, on Roads 
62 and 135, is the birthplace of the 
Hoosier state. Here is the first capitol 
building which was the seat of the 
state government from 1816 to 1824. 


cerning rest and quiet. 


The first capitol was completed in 1816 
and has now been restored to its orig- 
inal appearance. 

On the high, wooded plateau over- 
looking the sweeping curves of the Ohio 
is Clifty Falls Park, so named because 
of the silvery falls of Clifty Creek 
with its deep ravines. This spot, in- 
teresting geologically, offers a modern 
hotel, Clifty Inn, and is one of the most 
popular of state-operated resorts. Is 
near Madison on Roads 7-107, 56, 62. 

As every schoolboy knows, Abraham 
Lincoln spent 14 years of the formative 
period of his life in Indiana near what 
is now Lincoln City, reached by Road 
162. Here there now stands a memorial 
marking the grave of the Great Eman- 
cipator’s beloved mother, Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln. Across the highway from the 
memorial is Lincoln State Park. 

A stately mansion of ante-bellum 
days, former home of James F. D. 
Lanier who twice placed his personal 
fortune at the disposal of a struggling 
young state in times of financial dis- 
tress, today is maintained as a memoial 
to him and a perfect example of the 
cultured leisurely life of the middle 
nineteenth century. This memorial is 
in Madison, reached by Roads 7, 29, 56 
and 62. 

On U.S. 31, near Underwood, is a 
monument commemorating one of the 
last massacres of pioneer settlers by 





Here is a peaceful little stream, tree-lined and the answer to a lot of questions con- 


the Indians, September 3, 1812. 

One of the most charming sites in 
the state is Spring Mill State Park on 
Road 60, near Mitchell, where there is 
a completely re-created pioneer village, 
grouped around a water-powered saw 
and grist mill. 

Indianapolis visitors arriving from 
Illinois and western states will find rare 
scenic beauty in McCormick’s Creek 
State Park with its beautiful canyon 
and stream, an abandoned quarry, 
bridle paths, swimming pool, camping 
and picnicking areas. Canyon Inn pro- 
vides delightful hotel accommodations, 
The park is on Road 46, near Spencer. 

Near Jasonville, on Roads 48 and 
159, in the heart of Indiana’s coal min- 
ing district, is Shakamak State Park 
with its lakes and varied landscape. 
Turkey Run State Park, named for the 
great flocks of wild turkeys which once 
inhabited this region, is near Marshall 
on Road 47, just off Road 41 north of 
Terre Haute. 

Among the privately-owned points of 
interest, there should, of course, be 
mentioned nine-mile-long Lake Wawa- 
see in northern Indiana, the largest as 
well as the most beautiful lake in the 
state. Near Turkey Run, in western 
Indiana, is The Shades, a natural 
beauty spot. Wyandotte Cave, second 
largest in the United States, is on Road 
62, near Corydon. 
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Aerial view of downtown Indianapolis with Monument Circle almost in center. The narrow white building directly below the monument is the Roose- 


velt Building in which is located the Convention Office: 


Across the street from the Roosevelt Building is the —- Hotel and diagonally across is 


the Lincoln Hotel. Many of the other hotels are in the area shown in the photograph. 


Indianapolis—the Accessible City 


i TYPICAL American City” is 
the description often given of 
Indianapolis, the city where Ki- 

wanis International will, from June 20 

to 24, conduct business and participate 

in entertainment features arranged in 
connection with the holding of the 
twenty-first annual convention. 

Indianapolis spreads over 55 square 
miles and has a population of approxi- 
mately 400,000 persons. It is in the 
center of and the capital of a state 
having a population of 3,225,600 (in 
1930) and is 60 miles northeast of the 
center of population of the United 
States. It is nearly in the center of the 
corn and wheat belts. It is at the heart 
of the great Midwest manufacturing 
region that produces 30 per cent of the 
nation’s industrial output. 

Indianapolis is at the intersection of 
two of the busiest transcontinental 
highways—U.S. 40 (National Road) 
from Atlantic City to Oakland, and U.S. 


In case you drive to the conven- 
tion here are some directions for a 
two-hour, self-conducted _ sight- 
seeing tour. 


ae 

81 from Mackinac to Mobile. It can be 
reached in five hours by paved road, 
railroad and interurban from the most 
distant cities in the state. It is one of 
the major ports of call for TWA, East- 
ern Air Lines and American Airlines. 

One hundred sixty-five trains enter 
and leave the Union Station daily on 
six steam railway systems of 16 di- 
visions. Nearly 300 electric interurban 
cars arrive and depart daily from the 
world’s largest traction terminal sta- 
tion. Indianapolis is a division point of 
three transcontinental bus lines. 

Indianapolis Union Station, built 
with elevated tracks at a cost of nine 
million dollars, covers seven acres. The 
Municipal Airport, embracing 1,000 


acres, has been given an A-1-A rating 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
city has two other commercial airports 
and an army and a national guard field. 


Sight-seeing Tour of City 
Indianapolis, a city of homes—where 
more than 40 per cent of the families 
own their own homes—offers much to 
the sight-seer. For the benefit of those 
persons who drive their own cars to In- 
dianapolis the following two-hour, self- 
conducted sight-seeing tour of the city 
is suggested by the Indianapolis Con- 
vention and Publicity Bureau: 
Around Monument Circle to Meridian 
St. 
On left—Soldier and Sailor Monu- 
ment 
On right—Columbia Club (Republi- 
can) and Christ Church 
Right on N. Meridian St. to St. Clair St. 
On right—(second block) Federal 
(Turn to page 146) 
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Left: 


of Indianapolis. 


Grave of Nancy Hanks Lincoln 
at Lincoln State Park near Lincoln City, 
Indiana. Right: They like to hike at 
McCormick’s Creek State Park—on road 
46 near Spencer—67 miles southwest 


Scenic Indiana 


Left: A beauty spot near Indianapolis. Green foliage, pure water and an 
implied presence of black bass. Below: Pheasant and quail propagation 
fields Jasper-Pulaski. On road 43 near Medairyville. 


The Old Swimmin’ Hole—In Sugar 
Creek, Turkey Run State Park on 
road 47 near Rockville, 70 miles 
west of Indianapolis. 














Building and $15,000,000 World 
War Memorial Plaza 

On left—(third block) Chamber of 
Commerce, Indianapolis Athletic 
Club 

On right—(fourth block) central 
shrine, World War Memorial 

On left—(sixth block) Scottish Rite 
Cathedral 

On right—(eight block) National 
headquarters of American Legion 

Right on E. St. Clair St., to Delaware 
St. 
On left—Indianapolis Public Library 
Left on N. Delaware St., to 16th St. 

On right, at 12th St., International 
offices of Journeymen Barbers’ In- 
ternational Union 

On left—1230 N. Delaware, home of 
Benjamin Harrison, president of 
the United States 

On right—K. of C. home 

On left—1410 N. Delaware St., the 
Propylaeum, an assocation of wom- 
en founded in 1888 

Left on 16th St., to Meridian St. 

On right—At Pennsylvania St., the 
John Herron Art Museum and In- 
stitute 

Right on N. Meridian St., to 38th St. 

On left—At 17th St., the Woman’s 
Department Club 

On left—At Fall Creek bridge, home 
office of American Central Life In- 
surance Co. 

On right—Marott Hotel 

On left—At 28th St., International 
Typographical Union headquarters 





On left—At 30th St., former home of 
Charles W. Fairbanks, vice presi- 
dent of the United States; now 
home office of Indianapolis Life In- 
surance Co. 

On right—At 34th St., 
High school 

Right on 38th St. to Washington Blvd. 
—residential district 
Left on Washington Blvd. to 54th St. 

On left—4164 Washington Blvd., 
home of late Albert J. Beveridge, 
author, statesman 

On left—4526 Washington Blvd., 
home of author Booth Tarkington 

Left on 54th St. to Meridian St. 
Right on N. Meridian St. to 56th St. 

On right—5417 N. Meridian, home of 
Meredith Nicholson, author and 
ambassador 

Left on 56th St. to Illinois St. 
Left on Illinois St. to 49th St. 
Right on 49th St. to Butler University 

On right—Butler field house and 
stadium 

Left on Sunset Blvd. at end of 49th St. 
On right—Arthur Jordan Hall of 
Butler University 
Left on 46th St. to Meridian St. 
Right on Meridian St. to 38th St. 
Right on 38th St. to Michigan Road 
(Road 29) 

On left and right—Crown Hill Cem- 
etery, fifth largest in the world, 
burial place of many famous men, 
including James Whitcomb Riley, 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge, Presi- 


Shortridge 


The Indiana Folks Will 


Things are getting shaped up for 
what gives every indication of 
being a splendid attendance of 
Indiana Kiwanians at Indianapolis 
June 20-24; quotas assigned to 
each club and Associate Chair- 
men assume responsibilities for 
divisions. 


LL over the Indiana District, 
throughout all eight divisions, 
Kiwanians are making their ar- 

rangements to attend the International 
Convention at Indianapolis, June 20 to 
24. And they are arranging also for at- 
tendance of their wives and their sons 
and daughters. 

In direct charge of the District At- 
tendance is Dr. H. H. Dittbrenner, No- 
blesville, former lieutenant governor 
and the choice for the job of 1936 Dis- 
trict Governor George Byers and the in- 
cumbent Marshall D. Abrams. Kiwan- 
ians Byers and Abrams reached an 
agreement on the Dittbrenner appoint- 
ment at the district convention in La 
Porte last fall. 

Lieutenant governors are pretty busy 
persons making official visitations sev- 
eral times to each club in their di- 
visions, keeping close track of any pos- 
sibilities for new clubs, watching with 


eagle eyes any clubs which might be 
slipping just a bit in membership, ac- 
tivities, attendance or general worth- 
whileness and sending in reports of 
such visits and making necessary rec- 
ommendations. The lieutenant gover- 


nors of the Indiana District are even 
busier than that. They have added to 





Dr. H. H. Dittbrenner, Noblesville, Indiana, 
Chairman of the Indiana District Committee on 
International Convention Attendance. 
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dent Benjamin Harrison, Vice Pres- 
ident Charles W. Fairbanks, Vice 
President Thomas R. Marshall and 
Thomas Taggart 
Right on Michigan Road (1 mile) to 
Cold Springs Road 
Left on Cold Springs Road following 
it to W. 16th St. 
On left—Fish hatcheries 
On right—Park School (former home 
of Carl G. Fisher, developer of the 
Indianapolis Motor Speedway) 
Right on W. 16th St. to Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway 
Return on W. 16th St. to N. Capitol 


Ave. 
On left—At Capitol Ave., Methodist 
Hospital 


Right on Capitol Ave. to Market St. 

On right—At Market St., Indiana 

State Capitol 
Left on Market St. to Monument Circle 
On left—Traction Terminal, largest 
in the world 
Right on the Circle (half way around) 
to E. Market St. 
Right on E. Market St. to East St. 

On right—Marion County Courthouse 
Left on East St. to Lockerbie St. 
Right on Lockerbie St. 

On left—Home of James Whitcomb 

Riley (open to the public) 
Straight ahead on Lockerbie St. to No- 
ble St. 
Right on Noble St. to Washington St. 
Right on Washington St. to downtown 
business district. 


Be There 


their responsibilities the job of pro- 
moting attendance at the International 
Convention, the arrangements for pre- 
registration and the developing of 
plans to enable each club to take care of 
the attendance quota assigned to it by 
the chairman. 

These quotas, by the way, were ar- 
ranged as a result of careful thought 
and checking up of past performances. 
Taken into consideration, of course, was 
the membership of the club and its dis- 
tance from Indianapolis. 

The largest quota was assigned to 
Indianapolis. The members of the In- 
dianapolis club are privileged not only 
to working before and during the con- 
vention but to registering one hundred 
per cent men and one hundred per cent 
wives. There is no question but that 
the figure of 420 assigned to Indian- 
apolis and accepted by the club will be 
equalled and possibly exceeded because 
of a few new members who will doubt- 
less be added to the roster. 

Says Chairman Dittbrenner: 

“The District Attendance Committee 
for the International Convention of Ki- 
wanis International has assigned quo- 
tas to each club. We feel that all quotas 
are so low that every club can make 
its quota 100 per cent and aygood many 
more can do a 200 per cent job. 
Quotas are assigned on the basis of 

(Turn to page 190) 
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Vocational Guidance tn Its 
Economic and Social Phases 


With skilled men in constantly 
greater demand we have been per- 
mitting a large portion of youth 
to go into the world untrained and 
unqualified. This authority makes 
some pertinent suggestions to 


Kiwanians. 
= 


IWANIS owes a lasting debt of 
K gratitude to those Kiwanians 

who, in the last two or three 
years, have labored to focus attention 
on the problem of vocational guid- 
ance. Today, I dare say, most Kiwan- 
jans are giving some thought to that 
subject, have realized its great scope 
and significance, and have beheld the 
throwing open of new doors of oppor- 
tunity to Kiwanis. 

A great deal has been said recently 
on the vocational guidance program 
of Kiwanis calling for the “codpera- 
tion with schools and other social 
agencies, particularly those which in- 
clude among their membership many 
of the beyond-the-school group” for 
the purpose of substituting “planning, 
based upon adequate information and 
counseling, for hit-or-miss methods of 
choosing and following a vocation.” 
There remains little to be said further 
on that program, so carefully and 
painstakingly prepared for bringing 
to the youth, advice, information and 
inspiration to guide them properly 
into life’s vocations. I believe, how- 
ever, that there is yet something to be 
said on vocational guidance as a means 
of contributing to the improvement 
of the social and economic conditions 
of our various communties, thereby 
looking to the fulfillment of one of 
the prime objectives of Kiwanis, the 
building of better communities. 

According to the estimates of the 
United States Office of Education, it 
appears that out of every 1,000 who 
enter high school, 364 graduate. Be- 
tween 1921 and 1929, 31 per cent of 
high school graduates went to college. 
For every 1,000 who enter the fresh- 
man year at college, 335 graduate. 
For every 1,000 sophomores, 444 
graduate. Out of every 1,000 juniors, 
596 receive their college diplomas. 

Now what becomes of those high 
school boys and girls—636 out of 
every 1,000—who drop out along the 
way and fall back into the economic 
and social whirl of every community 


By MICHAEL SOPHRIN 


Member, International Committee on Vocational Guidance; 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


in the United States? How many of 
them learn trades and become skilled 
workers? How many of them become 
business and professional men and 
women? How many are absorbed in 
the growing ranks of unskilled labor? 
How many find their way into the 
corners and halls of radicalism, an- 
archy and communism? How many 
become discouraged, disgruntled and 
desperate antisocials? How many be- 
come the tenants of reformatories and 
penitentiaries? 

In a recently published statement, 
J. Edgar Hoover, the efficient and ad- 
mired head of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, let it be known that the 
great majority of criminals in this 
country today are boys in their teens 
and early twenties. 


Vocational Training a 
Crime Preventive 


We might pause to consider whether 
lack of vocational or trade training 
and the inability of men to earn a 
livelihood by some trade or skill have 
any connection with crime. In a study 
by the United States Department of 
the Interior, published in 1934, about 
eighty heads of “correctional institu- 
tions, reformatories and penitentia- 
ries” were asked whether “one im- 
portant cause of delinquency and 
criminality among young people is the 
fact that they have never learned how 
to work so as to be able to make 
money legitimately sufficiently to meet 
their real or fancied wants.” Fifteen 
of these heads failed to answer. 
Eighty-three per cent of them answer- 
ed, “Yes.” Lewis E. Lawes, famous 
criminologist and warden of Sing Sing 
Prison, says: “Education must realize 
its proper place in the new scheme of 
things. No education can be complete 
without adequate training for a voca- 
tion that will equip a boy or a girl 
adolescent to meet the requirements 
of the new dispensation. Many, per- 
haps most, of our great army of school 
children will be able to follow their 
natural inclination. The scope 
of the school must be widened so as 
to touch every pupil and _  voca- 
tion, and train him to a specific trade 
or occupation commensurate with his 
individual and intimate abilities. ... 
I find that less than five per cent of the 
prisoners in Sing Sing have had voca- 
tional or trade training. I find further- 


more that colleges contribute a higher 
percentage of prisoners than trade 
schools.” 

A touching article appeared in 
American Mercury (February, 1936) 
written by No. 77260, a man whose 
name evidently has been converted 
into a number by the process of crime. 
He reviews his career of crime from 
boyhood to manhood. This is his 
closing paragraph: “Lying on my 
bunk now, I try to retrace those early 
steps that led me so far astray. Is 
there something lacking in the chemi- 
cals that compose me? Have I an 
inflated ego? .... Would early voca- 
tional training have helped? Or would 
nothing have mattered? I can’t answer 
these questions. Can you?” 

What are we doing in the way 
of providing our youth with the kind 
of training that will prepare and equip 
them with the ability to earn a liveli- 
hood? About a year ago, the State 
Board of Vocational Education of 
Ohio stated to me by letter that the 
ratio per pupil of money spent on aca- 
demic or classical education to money 
spent on vocational or trade training, 
is 27 to 1. Ohio is probably not much 
better or worse than most states; and 
it may therefore be said generally that 
we spend more than twenty times as 
much on the smaller number who go 
to college as we spend on the larger 
number who are in need of vocational 
or trade training. This is a grave 
indictment of society. 

We spend millions over millions on 
our overcrowded reform and penal 
institutions. We are now said to be 
the most lawless nation in the world. 
The veins of racketeering run through 
many channels of everyday life. Yet 
we pay insufficient heed to the matter 
of training a large portion of our 
youth to earn a livelihood and be 
decent and useful citizens. 

It may now very properly be asked, 
how much need is there for trade or 
vocational training, and what are 
likely to be the opportunities for 
young men and women so trained? 


Industrial Progress 
Requires "Job Intelligence" 

A Government Survey published in 
1931 reports the results of a study of 
technical institutes made by the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Engineer- 

(Turn to page 185) 
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Subsistence Gardens sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Binghamton. 


Kiwanis Subsistence Gardens 


By ROBERT C. HYDE 


Chairman, Subsistence Gardens Committee, Kiwanis Club of Binghamton, New York 


dent of the Kiwanis Club of Bing- 

hamton a letter suggesting a service 
program for the club of sponsoring Sub- 
sistence Gardens. The letter stated, 
“and by sponsoring I do not mean mere- 
ly suggesting the plan and letting some 
other agency take it over and run it but 
that Kiwanis as a club carry it through 
to the finish.” 

When the Board of Directors met and 
considered the proposition the usual 
queries were asked. Where can we get 
the free use of land? How can we have 
it fitted? How about the seeds and the 
plants? and many other such questions 
were raised. For the Binghamton Ki- 
wanis club, like many other clubs, had 
suffered a loss in membership and con- 
sequent decrease in income which made 
any project, no matter how worthy, diffi- 
cult to finance. 

As suggester of such a program I 
contended that if this program was 
worth while as a real piece of service to 
many families who were anxious to help 
themselves and keep away from relief, 
then surely some means could be found 


’ March 1934 I wrote the then presi- 


to get the land as well as finance it. 

The matter was left open awaiting in- 
vestigation as to what help might be ob- 
tained. Within a few days free use of 
three plots of land was assured us. Then 
it was found that TERA had been anx- 
ious to have Subsistence Gardens in 
Binghamton and they were keenly in- 
terested in having Kiwanis sponsor such 
a program. It was necessary, however, 
to get the City Department of Public 
Welfare to go along and this was finally 
done, the result being that the club was 
in complete charge of the program with 
the city paying various costs and TERA 
refunding the city a certain percentage 
of such costs. 

There were many items, however, 
which could not be obtained through this 
set-up, and thus the club cared for them, 
such as some garden tools, prizes for 
various gardens, etc. 

In 1934 three plots were provided. 
The MacArthur Tract of 32 gardens, the 
Triple Cities Traction Plot of 64 gar- 
dens and the Conklin Plot of 123 gar- 
dens. This makes a total of 219 gar- 
dens including 946 people. 


The 1934 program was very success- 
ful, producing better than $7,500 in pro- 
duce at a total cost of $1,760.50. The 
program of three plots located in differ- 
ent sections of the city, however, was 
rather difficult to supervise and costly 
as it was necessary to have a paid super- 
visor on each of the three plots, which 
item alone cost $970. 

In 1935 it was decided to limit the 
program to one plot, the Conklin land. 
When the applications were checked it 
was found that there was not enough 
land, so additional land (11 acres) was 
procured near the Conklin plot and thus 
we had 110 gardens on the Adams plot 
and 149 on the Conklin plot or a total 
of 259 gardens at the start of 1935. 

The club decided that if they were 
going to have a house in which the Gar- 
den Supervisor might live, it would not 
be a shack. Consequently the club held 
a Flower Day Sale and raised enough 
money to put up an attractive building. 
Originally it was planned to provide a 
Community Cannery as well as living 
quarters for the supervisor. 

It happened that the city was rebuild- 
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ing its bridge nearly and the heavy tim- 
bers were given the club for the house. 
In previous years there had been a Rod 
and Gun Club House on the land which 
had been built on iron beams which 
were set in concrete and protruded out 
of the ground about three feet. To the 
top of these beams the timbers were 
bolted so that the floor of the house was 
close to four feet above the ground and 
what everyone was willing to wager 
above any high water level. 

By July 1 of 1935 every single gar- 
den in these two plots was a real credit 
to its worker. Each was free of weeds 
and looked mighty fine. On July 8, 
within a few hours 
there was at least 14 
feet of mad, rushing 
muddy water tearing 
over the gardens and 
striving its best to 
take the Kiwanis Gar- 
den House down the 
river, where many 
other homes and 
buildings went. But 
that house stood there 
all through that flood 
even though one could 
just see the sign read- 
ing “Kiwanis Garden 
Project” above the 
water level. 

Again in March of 
this year that Garden 
House stuck to its 
foundation with the 
wild rushing waters 
striving to pull it 
from its foundation, 
and, though the wa- 
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International Secretary and Mrs. Parker signing 
the guest register at the Subsisténce Gardens on 
the occasion of their visit last summer. Imme- 
diate Past President C. Greer Yount of the 
Binghamton club is showing them where to sign. 


ter reached the eaves, the house was 
still standing in excellent condition 
after the waters had receded. 

After the flood waters had gone 
down and the land dried off it was 
found that every garden was a total 
loss. The house inside was coated with 
a half inch of mud. It was finally 
cleaned and disinfected by the Health 
Department. The land was redragged 
and some 65 gardens replanted. The 
TERA rushed 200 packages of seed 
















and additional contributions of seed and 
plants were supplied in great numbers 
by other sources. 

At the close of the season these 65 
gardens produced about $600 worth of 
produce even though they were not 
planted until late in July. 

In 1936 it was decided to limit the 
project to the Conklin Plot. The club 
was faced with a problem, for late in 
the spring the City Department of Wel- 
fare had decided they would not go 
along with the program. However, the 
club finally convinced them to pay for 
the plowing and fitting and went ahead 
practically on its own accord. 
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Realizing that the first year was 
somewhat of an experiment and that 
1935 was a complete washout, as chair- 
man of the project, it was my ambition 
to make a good showing in 1936 and 
thereby prove that such a program was 
worth while. The club had the Garden 
House and it was, while built with 
second-hand lumber, except the siding, 
a creditably appearing building, which 
had been paid for by Kiwanis and 
should now be put to real use. 

Application blanks were printed on 
which heads of families made applica- 
tion for a garden. The chief of the 

(Turn to page 186) 


b Flag raising at the Kiwanis Subsistence Gardens hut on June 25, 1936. 
Director Frank West presented the flags to the committee and Bugler Paul June of 
the American Legion sounded ‘‘Colors.’’ Si i 
Daly, John E. Griffin, Floyd H. Pease, Arthur T. Lacey, George Sheridan, Robert C. 

“NM chairman, Subsistence Gardens Committee, Dr. Clarence Whittemore, Robert 
L. Eckelberger, vice president, James A. McGarrity, director, D. Stanley Evans, secre- 
tary, Bugler June, Frank A. West, Floyd D. McLean, past president, and Walter S. 
Gratton, director. 


In the group were Kiwanians James J. 


What the flood of March, 1935, did to the supervisor’s hut on the Sub- 
; Similar conditions prevailed in July, 1935. 
club is going ahead with plans to provide gardens for needy families to work this 
coming summer, which will be the third season for this activity. 


In spite of floods the 
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Kiwanis 


By DON W. WIEDER 
Reporter, Mason City, lowa, Globe-Gazette 


It may be all in a day's work with 
this gentleman of the press but 
just the same he gets a lot of per- 
sonal satisfaction and pleasure 
from his weekly assignment to the 
Kiwanis club meetings. 


RREST of a drunken driver, some 
A political mudslinging, fatal ac- 
cident taking two lives—then 
the assignment to cover a Kiwanis club 
program on how to help a boy pick his 
life work. Yes, there’s variety in a re- 
porter’s work, including some of a sen- 
sational nature. 

It’s queer, though, how the things 
that are sometimes remembered are not 
the spectacular events on the street, 
surrounded by drama, but in the medi- 
tative talk around a dinner table. This 
may apply equally well to the sched- 
uled programs and to the fellowship 
that characterizes the meetings. 

As a reporter, I have been covering 
Kiwanis club meetings at Mason City, 
lowa, for five years. I have attended 
the sessions more regularly than some 
of the members—it’s a job, for me. 

But I do enjoy the programs and I 
have an advantage in absorbing what is 
presented, for I get each program five 
times. 

Here’s the reportorial process: 

I see or hear the program, simul- 
taneously taking notes. .By merely 
writing down the points, they are fixed 
more deeply in my memory. I’ve got 
to catch the significant features, so 
naturally I must follow the program 
pretty closely. At the editorial office 
I look over my notes and plan the writ- 





ing. Then I write the article. That’s 
five times the program has already 
flashed through my mind. After writ- 
ing the article, I copy-read it to make 
it as smooth reading as I can. Finally, 
to top it off, I reread the article after 
it is published in the newspaper. 

The programs themselves. could 
easily be termed a postgraduate course 
in a variety of subjects, I have ob- 
served. One meeting may be devoted 
to an address on experiences on a 
trip through Mexico, another to the 
latest developments in the field of 
radio and still another on what can be 
done in the field of vocational guid- 
ance. It seems that every live subject 
is touched upon during the course of a 
year. 

The way in which the Kiwanis club 
receives and welcomes me, I participate 
to nearly the fullest in all of its activ- 
ities and benefits. I sit at the luncheon 
table, hear the programs, follow up the 
projects and take my wife to the social 
events. So I am not an outsider look- 
ing in; I am within, so far as under- 
standing Kiwanis is concerned. 

Consequently, I actually know and 
should be able to write intelligently 
about the varied good works of the or- 
ganization. Take the program for 
under-privileged children, for example. 
I have just seen the members partici- 
pate in their fourth annual successful 
apple day campaign, an idea introduced 
here after one of the members saw it 
in operation in Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Funds from this are used to provide 
medical and dental care for children 
who would otherwise be forever handi- 
capped. I have seen some of the boys 
and girls thus helped and read the 
deeply grateful correspondence from 
the others. 

To tell the reading public the con- 
tributions of Kiwanis in some fields is 
not always so easy. But members of 
committees, I have found, are always 
willing to explain in whatever way they 
can, what they are doing. Some of 
the events are more spectacular in na- 
ture and readily make good copy. For 
instance, each year the club sponsors a 
hobby show, in which some five hun- 
dred. boys enter their choicest collec- 
tions or best handicraft. Evron M. 
Karges, who is apparently a perpetual 
member of the boys’ work committee, 
is one of those always ready to shout 
from the housetops all the fine quali- 
ties of this enterprise. I can get reams 
of information on this subject. 

It must be obvious, from my ap- 
proach to the subject of Kiwanis, that 
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the management of the Globe-Gazette, 
for which I am a reporter, is sympathet- 


ic to service club news. Another fac- 
tor which simplifies the reporting of 
its events is that I am entrusted by the 
Kiwanis club to what can be handled 
effectively as newspaper copy with the 
assurance of no kickbacks in the way of 
criticism. So far as the members are 
concerned, I write unhampered. 

The newspaper articles on Kiwanis 
club programs, squeezed into a daily 
routine that may involve almost any 
subject of reporting, in themselves 
have a lot of variety. But despite the 
fact that I have written scores of ar- 
ticles about Kiwanis, I have never been 
able to depict in any adequate way the 
fellowship of that group of men. 

It’s human interest of the highest 
type, to be sure, and all the more real 
because it is so subtle. The friendly 
conversation among the four men sit- 
ting about each of the dozen and a half 
tables may be on a topic of the day, a 
description of how an under-privileged 
boy is improving in his studies, or an 
inquiry as to the health of one of the 
group. Whatever it may be, there is 
a fellowship that just goes beyond the 
scope of mere printed words. 

I once knew a combined printer- 
editor on a weekly newspaper in a 
small town who would frequently con- 
clude his article with this hackneyed 
phrase: “At a late hour, those present 
departed to their homes. And a good 
time was had by all.” 

That was his way of describing fel- 
lowship—‘“‘and a good time was had by 
all’”—whenever he felt the occasion 
warranted it. Perhaps contemporary 
efforts have not been much more suc- 
cessful. For to write about fellowship 
for the daily press and not indulge in 
sentiment or vagueness, which would 
promptly be blue penciled, is a dif- 
ficult task. 

Reporting the programs and proj- 
ects of the club is simple when com- 
pared with attempting to describe that 
intangible but very real atmosphere 
known as fellowship. Although that 
escapes the description of ordinary 

(Turn to page 187) 
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My Personal Page 


GOOD INTENTIONS 


As I look at that sentence, it hardly seems to express 
my thought. 
I have been SICK. 
That looks more like it. 


| HAVE been sick. 


I have been what we called up 
in Tennessee, “bad sick.” I have been sick in Spades! 

I have always been Big Chief No Gettum Sick. Beat 
me on the chest like Tarzan, but gently, please. For the 
last ten days Big Chief Never Gettum Sick has been as 
helpless as a papoose hanging on a board on the lower 
limb of a mulberry tree. One night two of the best medi- 
cine men of the tribe were hanging on to my breech clout 
trying to keep me from going to the Happy Hunting 
Ground. 

It’s that night I want to tell you about, and I hope you 
will pardon the symptoms. This is the first time I have 
ever had any real symptoms, and I am enjoying them. All 
my life I have had to listen to other people’s symptoms. 
Now you have to listen to mine. 

In the first place, I had attended several Kiwanis instal- 
lations which had kept me up until a couple o’clock in the 
morning. I was a bit off my feed and not clocking so well 
in my morning workouts. In fact, I was as low down as a 
well digger’s shoe soles. 

Then I got an infection. Ever have an infection? Mine 
started around my right thumb nail, went from there to the 
back of my right ear and made me deaf, ran down that 
side and hopped from one big toe to the other, giving me 
athlete’s feet, then went into the lumbar country and my 
stumpage got fever in it. 

Meanwhile the medicine man arrived, gave me a few 
thumps and listened to me here and there with a stetho- 
scope, and straightway sent for another medicine man, a 
nurse, an oxygen tent, a pulmotor, a caterpillar tractor, a 
bunch of sappers and miners, and a steam shovel. They 
started in on me and did we have fun. 

If you happen to meet Old Man Novocaine, tell him for 
me that his stuff doesn’t work when a medicine man begins 
to pull your thumb nail out with a pair of snub nosed 
pliers. Did you ever see a sap sucker puncturing a ring of 
holes around the limb of an apple tree? That’s the way 
they worked with that novocaine around the base of my 
thumb. Then two doctors held that arm while they pulled 
out my nail and whittled down my thumb. The nurse held 
the other hand, and Ann, in mute sympathy, took hold of 
my feet. 

I was sorry Ann got hold of my feet. When you are 
suffering, there is a lot of pleasure in curling and uncurl- 
ing your toes. But Ann got hold of them and tried to 
express her sympathy by bending those toes back as far 
as she could while she watched them whittle away at my 
thumb. She almost broke them off! 

In the midst of this process, I passed into a vague no 
place. First I was under water trying to pry off the top 
of a treasure chest in a sunken pirates’ galleon. Then it 
all blended into an effulgence and I realized that I had 
passed beyond the veil which fitfully flaps ’twixt Time and 
Eternity. I have to admit that I did not hear the music 
of harps or the flutter of angels’ wings, but I also insist 
that I did not smell sulphur, although Ann has questioned 
me rather closely about this. 

About a year ago a fellow in England was supposedly 
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brought back to life after he had been dead an hour. He 
had a beautiful story to tell about his experiences in heaven 
during that hour. I am sorry I have no such story for 
you. All I know is that I was sure I was dead. It is also 
true that I was not at all scared. I was highly amused. 
My amusement was caused by what I thought was a great 
joke on Ann. It seemed tremendously funny to me that 
when I died, her final demonstration of love for me should 
be bending my toes back until she almost broke them off! 
In trying to show her sympathy, love and affection for me 
in that great crisis, she hurt me worse than all the rest of 
them put together! 

I suppose I should tell you that after a few hours I came 
slowly back to the land of the living, and the medicine man 
packed his gang and his machinery in a truck and went 
away. That’s all of that, except that I have found out 
since that his beautiful new coupe lacks two hundred and 
fifty dollars of being paid for, and it’s an easy guess what 
my doctor bill is going to be! 

Then I got well enough so that I could see visitors. That 
afternoon, after a bath, an alcohol rub, a nice clean suit 
of Paisley patterned pajamas and a freshly linened bed, 
I was ready to see some of the folks who wanted to express 
their sympathy. Ann picked up a used ashtray and placed 
the roses just right before she left my room. 

After she had gone, I found that my cigarettes were out 
of reach, and with them the matches. The morning papers 
had been carefully folded and put in a neat pile ten feet 
from the bed. The new book about Florida birds that I was 
reading had been put on the dresser where I couldn’t pos- 
sibly reach it. Ann had fixed the room for company! In 
so doing, she had made me as absolutely uncomfortable as 
it was possible for me to be. She was showing her love 
for me by bending back my toes again! 

My first thought was a sick man’s resentment. My sec- 
ond thought was how funny it would have been had I died 
while she was bending back my toes during that operation. 

I lay there with nothing to amuse me but my bandaged 
hand, wishing that she would come back and at least give 
me an argument about my diet. 

Betty Jo had just been put to bed for her nap. She is 
three years old now and able to get into and out of her 
own bed. Well, at that point in my pondering, she came 
pattering out of her room into mine and she brought a toy 
soldier which beats a drum when she winds him up. She 
set that going and ran back to her room for her toy piano. 
While she played the piano, the toy soldier drummed on his 
drum. I tried to make her believe that she should go back 
to bed and take her nap, but she insisted that I was sick 
and she must ’muse me. 

In the short interval before her mother and the nurse 
came running to rescue me and make sure that Betty Jo 
did take her nap, I philosophized about how often people 
make us unhappy trying to be kind. 

My enemies, who are few, have never been able to annoy 
me or make me unhappy. My friends, who are many, thank 
heaven, often make me miserable. Only the people who 
love us, and whom we love, have the power to make us un- 
happy. 

I could go on like this almost indefinitely, but I am a 
sick man! 
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“Acadie, Home of the Happy” 


There was great tragedy in the his- 
tory of the Acadians as there has 
been great tragedy in the history 
of all peoples, but today's visitor 
to Nova Scotia sees a land of 
peace and plenty, with many old- 
world customs still prevailing and 
seeming still to be best described 
in Longfellow's words “Acadie, 
Home of the Happy.’ Kiwanian 
Comeau, descendant of one of the 
original Acadian families, on the 
Feast of the Assumption, National 
Holiday of the Acadians, ad- 
weir | the Kiwanis Club of Que- 
bec and from that address this 
article has been prepared. Pic- 
tures on the opposite page are 
scenes in modern Acadia. 


@ 
Aicetne FIFTEENTH is the date 


of the national celebration of the 

Acadians and this year, as last 
year, it is expected that there will come 
to Nova Scotia another party of Louis- 
iana Acadians to visit the land of their 
ancestors. 

There are many Kiwanians in the sec- 
tion made famous by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow’s poem and quite a few of 
the Kiwanis clubs are keenly interested 
in seeing that visitors are enabled to 
view the points of historic interest. 

The name Acadian comes from the 
fact that the country now known as 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and part 
of the State of Maine was long known 
as Acadia. We sometimes hear people 
say French-Canadians and Acadians 
are one and the same. This is not quite 
true for two reasons. The Acadian pion- 
eers came principally from the west of 
France while the French-Canadians 
came from the north and east. Second- 
ly, circumstances caused them to grow 
as two units, particularly because of 
the lack of easy communication between 
Quebec and Nova Scotia. It was only 
after 1867 and the development of the 
Inter-colonial Railway that contacts 
could be made between the French of 
the Quebec section and the Acadians. 
Today there is, of course, constant com- 
munication and visitation, the groups 
heve much in common and thousands of 
each branch visit the others. In fact 
they have gone much farther afield and 
close and intimate contacts have been 
formed with the Acadians of Louisiana. 

The story of the Acadians as we who 
are descendants of the original settlers 
look upon it can be compared to those 
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of a boy becoming a sturdy young man, 
then suddenly being stricken with a ter- 
rible sickness or accident from which he 
is years recovering some semblance 
of his former strength and promise. 

In 1605 was planted at Port Royal 
(now Annapolis Royal) in Nova Scotia 
the first French settlement in Canada. 
Several times it was attacked and part- 
ly destroyed by English adventurers 
from the South but it always sprang up 
anew. until in 1710 it finally fell 
definitely into English hands and an 
English garrison was established and 
soldiers were stationed at the fort. By 
the terms of an ensuing treaty the 
Acadians were to be free to leave the 
country but as the conquered territory 
was practically useless without a popu- 
lation they were persuaded to remain 
and nearly all of them did. Then in 
time they began to consider themselves 
completely secure although there were 
many warnings, some very insistent, 
that they take the stipulated oath of 
agreement. 


The Acadians steadfastly refused to 


_A{ ww 


“Still stands the forest primeval; but 
under the shade of its branches 

Dwells another race, with other cus- 
toms and language. 

Only along the shore of the mournful 
and misty Atlantic 

Linger a few Acadian peasants, whose 
fathers from exile 

Wandered back to their native land to 
die in its bosom. 

In the fisherman’s cot the wheel and the 
loom are still busy: 

Maidens still wear their Norman caps 
and their kirtles of homespun, 

And by the evening fire repeat Evange- 
line’s story, 

While from its rocky caverns the deep- 
voiced, neighboring ocean 

Speaks, and in accents disconsolate an- 
swers the wail of the forest.” 


LAY nw 


take any oath of agreement and in 1755 
and during following years these re- 
fusals served as reasons for their ex- 
pulsion from the country. It is not 


necessary at this time to go into the 
whys and the wherefores of that tragic 
episode made familiar to all by Long- 
fellow in his “Evangeline.” Suffice it to 
say that there are a great many names 


of prominence that are not household 
gods of the Acadians. Neither are they 
any happier to recall how quickly set- 
tlers were rushed in to occupy the rich- 
ly cultivated lands. 


At the time of the expulsion the 
Acadians had become quite numerous. 
From the few families that came out 
between 1605 and 1660 their number 
had increased to over twelve thousand 
and they had taken up the lands along 
all the marshy river basins of the Bay 
of Fundy as far as possible from the 
attacks of possible enemies. There are 
about 65 family names distinctly of Aca- 
dian descent some of the most familiar 
being Aucoin, Bourque, Boudreau, 
Comeau, Gaudet, Doucet, Landry, 
LeBlanc and Veniot. The families were 
broken up in the hurry of the forced 
leave taking, some fled to the woods and 
came into the Province of Quebec, but 
the majority were scattered along the 
colonies of the Atlantic Coast where 
they were not expected nor wanted and 
their lot was bitterly hard. Some even 
reached England and France. Over 
half the deportees died of starvation, 
sickness, over-hard labor and _ heart- 
break. 


The more hardy ones tried to go else- 
where. Some went to what had been 
the French colony of Louisiana where 
they were known as “Cajuns” and 
where their descendants now number 
close to half a million. Some went 
through New York State into Quebec 
and others still wanted to get back to 
their first love, Acadia. After braving 
the woods of Maine and the hardships 
of an unfriendly wilderness some of 
them did get back to Acadia but they 
found other persons on the farms they 
had occupied. After a few years they 
were given lands by the government at 
Halifax with the belief that there would 
gradually take place a merger of races 
in favor of the race dominating the 
country. Each Acadian farmer was to 
have two English neighbors. But the 
Acadians gradually absorbed the neigh- 
bors and the merger plans went con- 
trary to expectations. 


(Turn to page 190) 
* 
THE ACADIANS IN LOUISIANA 


An article is in preparation and 
will appear in an early issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine descriptive of 
the Evangeline Country of Louisi- 
ana, where many of the Acadians 
settled after the expulsion from 
Nova Scotia—Editor 
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The Road to Grand Pre 






“In the Acadian land, on the shores of the 
Basin of Minas, 
Distant and secluded, still, the little 
Village of Grand Pre 
Lay in the fruitful valley.’’ 





The old Coyenanter Church which is easily 
accessible to the visitor and is one of the in- 
teresting reminders of olden days. 










Evangeline’s Well. She was supposed to have used 
this well. It is historically correct in its reproduction. 


The Memorial Park grounds containing a re- 
production of the old church of which Father 
Felician was the gentle priest and of which he 
said: ‘‘This is the House of the Prince of Peace.’’ 


A beautiful statue of Evangeline has been 

placed on the Memorial Park grounds. ‘‘The 

most beautiful love story ever written’’ has 

often been the description of the poem which 

says of Evangeline, ‘“‘Ah, she was fair, exceeding 
fair to behold.’’ 
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PERMISSIVE PRIVILEGED MEMBERSHIP 


providing for the enlargement of privileged membership 
as adopted at the Washington Convention became effec- 
tive January 1. 

Many clubs have amended their by-laws in conformity 
with this revision and are using the privileged membership, 
with its enlarged scope, as a means for the strengthening 
and stabilizing of membership, for the conservation of cer- 
tain strong and mature members and for the maintenance 
of a reasonable age average for the membership. 

Some clubs do not seem to have a correct understanding of 
the character and purpose of this enlarged privileged mem- 
bership and so hesitate to use it. These clubs, therefore, are 
being deprived of an effective means for upbuilding and con- 
serving their membership. 

As has been emphasized in several different ways, it is 
essential for our officers and leaders, and especially for our 
club committees on membership, to have a thorough work- 
ing knowledge of the privileged membership and to under- 
stand its purpose. The same may also be said for the other 
classes of membership—active, reserve and honorary. 

The original privileged membership, adopted in 1922, pro- 
vided that active members who, because of retirement from 
their business or professional work, lost the classification 
basis for active membership, might be elected as privileged 
members by the club board of directors. This was definitely 
a permissive form of membership. No board of directors 
was compelled to elect as a privileged member every active 
member who retired. Each club board of directors had to 
exercise its own judgment in deciding each individual case 
as to whether the circumstances justified the election of any 
active member as a privileged member. 

The recent amendment to the by-laws on privileged mem- 
bership enlarged its scope so that a club board of directors, 
if the members thought it advisable, might elect to privileged 
membership not only an active member who fully retired, 
but also any active member who became what may be briefly 
termed “semi-retired,” provided that such a member had 
been an active member for not less than ten years in one or 
more clubs. 

This enlarged privileged membership, however, is still 
permissive in character. No club board is under the neces- 
sity of electing to privileged membership every or any active 
member with ten or more years of such active membership. 
The by-law reads “may be elected,” not “must be elected.” 
Therefore, a club board is not required to elect anyone to 
privileged membership, but must exercise its judgment as 
to whether conditions affecting any active member justify 
his election as a privileged member. 

Some leaders have overlooked this permissive character of 
privileged membership. Too quickly they have concluded 
that everyone who has had at least ten years of active mem- 
bership in one or more clubs must be elected a privileged 
member. For this reason they have cherished the fear that 
the use of privileged membership will seriously affect the 
active membership of their clubs. Such fear is thoroughly 
groundless, because obviously any such wholesale election 
to privileged membership is most undesirable and is quite 
contrary to the evident intent of privileged membership. 

Privileged membership is intended only for a limited and 
selected number of active members under certain conditions 
and cireumstances. Only active members who have retired, 
or who with at least ten years’ membership in one or more 
clubs have surrendered some of the more active responsibili- 
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ties in their business or professional work and have more 
leisure for longer vacations, extensive travel and larger and 
wider variety of civic service and so cannot maintain the 
normal attendance required of active members, are to be 
elected to privileged membership, and then only if they have 
an earnest, continuing interest in Kiwanis and desire when 
possible to do their full share in attendance and in all other 
ways. 

In the amendments recently approved, there was included 
a new provision relieving both types of privileged members 
of the obligation of attendance at club meetings required of 
active members. The reason for such revision should be 
clearly understood. It is not because privileged membership 
is intended to be a form of membership for those who can- 
not or do not desire to attend weekly Kiwanis meetings. 
Rather it is because those former active members who are 
retired or semi-retired as a rule have the privilege of ex- 
tensive vacations and travel which take them away from 
their communities for long periods or give themselves to an 
exceptional number and diversity of community activities so 
that it is impossible for them to maintain the normal at- 
tendance record which is required of active members. 

Before the provision for the enlarged privileged member- 
ship was adopted, this type of active member with long 
service in Kiwanis and matured business or professional ex- 
perience, tended to drop out of Kiwanis either because con- 
scious that his inability to maintain a proper attendance 
record, even if excused, seriously lowered the attendance 
record of his club, or because he grew weary of insistent 
appeals to improve his attendance which was impossible 
under the circumstances. These strong Kiwanians thus were 
lost to Kiwanis, even though many were still interested and 
ready to help in their clubs’ service work and attend the 
weekly meetings when they were in town or when their di- 
versified and large service responsibilities permitted. One 
of the main purposes of privileged membership is to conserve 
these loyal and strong Kiwanians. 

Privileged membership is not intended to provide a means 
of giving membership to those who are unwilling to maintain 
proper attendance as active members. No such should be 
elected as privileged members. It is rather intended for a 
selected few of the active members who through retirement 
or semi-retirement or exceptional diversity of positions of 
leadership in the community come into circumstances which 
do not permit them to conform especially to the attendance 
requirement of active membership and yet desire otherwise 
to be actively related to a club. 

It is obvious that the privileged membership when prop- 
erly administered, provides a most appropriate means for 
the granting of a sort of promotion or honor to certain 
maturer Kiwanians of exceptional community leadership, 
character and long membership and service in Kiwanis. 

The privileged membership, with its two phases, also 
furnishes one method to help the maintenance of a reason- 
able age average of membership so essential to the best 
growth and leadership of a club. By the conservative use 
of privileged membership for the honoring and advancing 
of certain Kiwanians of proven community standing and 
Kiwanis interest and devotion as they retire or become 
semi-retired, there are made openings under given classifi- 
cations for active membership which can be made available 
to younger men by the thoughtful action of membership 
committees and club boards. 

No plan of membership operates itself. It is essential 
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that privileged membership and all other classes be thought- 
fully and conscientiously used in accordance with their pur- 
poses and character. The active membership provision can 
be superficially administered or abused in a manner to result 
in weakened club personnel. So can the provision for re- 
serve membership. And regrettable results can likewise 
come when the plan for privileged membership is improp- 
erly used or abused. 

But when correctly administered and not abused the priv- 
ileged, as well as the active and reserve, classes of member- 
ship in Kiwanis, present membership provisions of adequate 
scope to be peculiarly effective in building the personnel of a 
Kiwanis club. When the provisions for privileged and re- 
serve membership are carried out in a proper manner, these 
classes of membership in no way lessen the primary place 


of active membership and so do not affect the active char- 
acter of clubs which is surely essential to the best future and 
service of Kiwanis. 

Make certain that you thoroughly understand privileged 
membership as well as active, reserve and even honorary 
membership. Then use each class membership to the end 
that club personnel is strengthened and fitted the better to 
render service and leadership in accordance with Kiwanis 
objects and objectives. Use—don’t abuse—privileged or any 
other class of membership. 





It Needn’'t Happen Here 


This earnest Kiwanian discusses 
Past International President Arras’ 
Council address, "It Can Happen 
Anywhere" from the viewpoint of 
one who has been close to farm 
life. He honestly disagrees with 
some statements and _ supports 
others 


Magazine Edmund F. Arras writes 

a thought provoking discussion on the 
topic “It Can Happen Anywhere.” In 
this article he voices the growing con- 
cern over the present trend of govern- 
ment. In his conclusion he states that 
the preventive is “intelligent, aggres- 
sive and serviceable citizenship” and 
adds “vote intelligently.” 

This opinion is quite widespread on 
the part of many people. The group 
who have this point of view naturally 
do not think that the average voter 
does vote in the most intelligent man- 
ner. Perhaps most of us believe that 
the citizen who does not vote as we do 
votes less intelligently. Using this 
yardstick, it would follow that none of 
us do intelligent voting. Undoubtedly 
there is a great opportunity for public 
forums, discussion groups, and similar 
organizations to put on an aggressive 
campaign for the purpose of having 
voters inform themselves on the im- 
portant issues that come up in our va- 
rious elections. Mr. Arras is on safe 
ground in this regard. 


|" THE January issue of The Kiwanis 


Use Considerable Common Sense 


On the other hand, the American 
people as a whole, while they may not 
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vote with the best of intelligence in 
all cases, do use considerable common 
sense and what they believe to be their 
best judgment in voting for or against 
the various candidates who are so- 
liciting their support. In fact, the 
people who do the voting perhaps use 
better judgment and more common 
sense than do the political parties in 
many cases, after they have been 
placed in seats of authority. 

A casual survey of national elections 
in this country, almost without excep- 
tion, indicates that people vote for 
good times. If the party in power is 
giving the general public what we know 
as “good times,” they have been inva- 
ribly returned to office with comfort- 
able majorities, if they have behaved 
at all decently. On the other hand, 
if we have “‘hard times” it is a foregone 
conclusion, if we read our history cor- 
rectly, that the party in power will be 
held responsible and will be voted out 
of office. In times of national crisis, 
such as war or civil strife, this yard- 
stick may not have so much applica- 
tion, but even in these times, people 
vote for security. Thus the electorate 
put Woodrow Wilson in office, because 
they felt that he would keep them out 
of war and give them security. 


Must Be Certain of Economic Security 


The preamble of the Declaration of 
Independence tells us that life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness are the 
fundamental objectives of government. 
In a capitalistic world our very life, our 
liberty and our pursuit of happiness are 
so closely interwoven with our eco- 
nomic welfare that without a modest 
measure of economic prosperity, these 
laudable objectives really mean lit- 
tle to us. At least in a _ practical 


world such as ours, this is the defini- 
tion that the average voter gives to 
these lofty objectives. In answer to 
Mr. Arras’ question ‘“‘What is the ideal 
government?” the voter would say that 
the ideal government is one which will 
to its best ability, give him an oppor- 
tunity to live by his own effort accord- 
ing to his standard and to provide for 
himself some measure of social and 
economic security. When he feels that 
the party in power is not doing this, 
he will vote for a change, and all of the 
discussion clubs, public forums, and 
programs for making him a more in- 
telligent voter, will of course have no 
effect upon his decision. 

A nice example of this fact is ex- 
emplified in the farm vote. The party 
in power before the New Deal came 
into being had the traditional support 
of the agricultural interests of the 
country, with the possible exception of 
the cotton states. Farmers were known 
as a conservative group in politics, and 
the Republican party counted on this 
vote in a very definite way. With 
changing economic conditions in agri- 
culture, this party, long entrenched in 
power, failed to recognize the chang- 
ing economic conditions and the de- 
plorable situation into which agricul- 
ture was drifting. They refused to 
heed the suggestions of the great ag- 
ricultural organizations, who expressed 
the best thought of farm people, for 
changes which at the time appeared to 
be somewhat radical but now would 
look rather mild. Finally farm people 
turned against the party in power, 
and voted in overwhelming numbers 
for the New Deal. We can be assured 
that when they changed their votes, 
and have maintained the same point of 

(Turn to page 181) 








KILL! KILL! KILL! 


N with the dance! Step on it; 
O we are late! Hello, there are 
a couple of cars that have run into 
each other head on! Hurry past! 
There are dead and wounded people 
lying there on the grass. We might 
have to go to court as witnesses, or 
carry some of them to a hospital! 
Shoot the gas to her. You can pass 
that truck before we get to the top of the hill. Hurry! 
Gosh, you almost hit that old lady! Why do people allow 
women as old as that to get out on the highway? They 
are all hen-minded. We might have hurt her. There is a 
hole you can break through in that line of traffic. Give 
her the gun! Gee, that was close! Did you hear that fel- 
low swear? We didn’t hit him. What’s he got to complain 
about? Blow that horn and make that guy get over where 
he belongs! Why, the fool won’t give us the right of way! 
He can’t be going more than forty-five. How can he expect 
to stay on the pavement at that pace? Hit her up around 
the right side there! Boy, that scared him! Maybe that 
will teach him to keep over where he belongs! I thought 
for a minute we were going to turn turtle. Look, there is 
another accident! That car is on its top with its wheels in 
the air! Looks like a bug on its back, doesn’t it? There 
was blood on the grass. Some one must have been badly 
hurt. Crazy fools, they don’t know how to drive, yet they 
get right out into traffic. Watch that woman! She is 
driving all over the road! Run up alongside her and then 
give her a blast on the horn! Whew! Didn’t her fender 
nick ours when she swerved? I believe it did. Thank 
heaven she didn’t lock fenders with us! It might have 
caused an accident. I hate women drivers! Cut around 
that fellow. Never mind the curve. There isn’t anything 
coming. Crash! 

Where am I? What has happened to me, doctor? My 
leg has been taken off? My God! 


a. 


Our successes are always due to our good judgment; 
our failures to bad luck. 


NOT A ONE MAN JOB 


OU can’t do it all yourself, Mr. "Fine / wow | 
President. No matter how good Wy cate 
you are, no matter how energetic you 
are, no matter how much enthusiasm 
you have, you just can’t run a Ki- 

wanis club by yourself. 

It takes a dozen men to do it. Your 
job is to act as general, and check up 
from time to time to make sure that 








your captains, who are your committee chairmen, are on 
the job and working at it. 

It is theirs to do all the work of Kiwanis, and yours to 
see to it that they do so. You are a member of every com- 
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mittee of your club, and it behooves you to attend the meet- 
ings whenever possible, but even though you can’t do this, 
you can keep your finger on the pulse of each committee 
through its chairman and make sure that every one of them 
fuuctions. 

Running a Kiwanis club is not a one man job, and the 
president who attempts to make it so is wasting his own 
energy in a hopeless task. If he keeps his committees 
functioning and his programs snappy, he has all he can 
do, without worrying over minor details. 

Committees properly appointed, and checked from time 
to time, make a Kiwanis club run like a well oiled watch, 
the machinery just as silent and invisible. 

This is the time of year when a check up on committees 
is essential. The first enthusiasm of the new broom which 
sweeps clean has passed. The first spurt of energy is over. 
It now behooves you, Mr. President, to check up on all 
these committees and see to it that they get their second 
wind and get ready to run on to the end of the year. 
Kiwanis is not a one man job, Mr. President, but it is one 
man’s job to see to it that the committee chairmen are on 
the job! 


LP 


You can’t always depend on yourself, either. 


HEART BALM 


OW long, oh, how long will the 

courts of law permit themselves 
to be used by designing women to 
help them in the well known racket of 
“shaking down” wealthy men by the 
suit for breach of promise method? 

One prominent judge in the United 
States has deliberately disqualified 
himself in such suits. He says, “I 
believe that it is anti-social, a lowering of civilization and 
subversive of good morals, for a woman to live outside of 
the law and then bring suit for heart balm against a man 
because he told her he would marry her when he secured a 
divorce. To reward a woman for lax morals by requiring 
the other participant in the immoral escapade to pay her 
a large sum of money, is not conducive to morals or the 
elevation of civilization.” 

It is well known to the legal profession that nine out of 
ten of these suits are rackets arranged in advance, and are 
but legal deviations from the old badger game in which the 
injured (?) husband took the money at pistol’s point. 

The sooner legitimate attorneys refuse to be a party to 
such swindles by accepting such cases, the better it will be 
for the reputation of the legal profession, and the sooner 
people will change their present low opinion of the courts 
which permit themselves to be a party to such swindles. 

Where there is one legitimate case of the kind, there are 
a thousand which are legalized blackmail levied by women 
adventuresses backed by shyster lawyers. A strong and 
outspoken public opinion against this racket would do much 
toward breaking it up. 
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THE GLADSOME SPRINGTIME 


AFFODILS, violets, trailing ar- 
butus and triolets; pussy willows 
and columbine; honeysuckle vines en- 
twine! Then sprinkle some salt and 
pepper on any of them and try to eat 
them! Stew any one of them, or all 
of them in a pot with ham hock and 
see what kind of greens they make. 
Poetry, floriculture and wild flowers 
have their appeal to Kiwanis, of course, but after all, we 
are a practical organization and are trying to make life a 
little easier for those around us, and to us spring should 
mean more than poetry and wild flowers. 

Now is the time for every Agriculture Committee in 
Kiwanis to busy itself in the work of re-establishing in the 
minds and hearts of the farm boys and girls a love for and 
a pride in the things which grow in the soil. The farm and 
its products are fundamental needs of our civilization, and 
all too many boys and girls are breaking away from the 
farms, attracted like moths to the bright lights of the cities. 

Much can and is being done by Kiwanis clubs to stop 
this steady migration of youngsters from the rural to the 
urban to establish a life’s work. The encouragement by 
Kiwanis clubs of movements such as 4-H Clubs, Future 
Farmers of America, and vocational agricultural schools, is 
as worthy and worth-while work as Kiwanis performs. 

These movements can best be promoted by the entertain- 
ment and encouragement of all club boys and girls at reg- 
ular meetings of Kiwanis, where prizes can be given for 
successful farming projects handled by these future farm- 
ers. The recognition and encouragement of the young 
agricultural leaders of a community adds much to the 
pride of the young farmer and strengthens his determina- 
tion to stick to an intelligent tilling of the soil. 

Another step in this direction is helping farm boys and 
farm girls to finance live stock or crop enterprises. This 
can be done by straight loans, with or without interest, or 
better still, on a partnership basis, in which the sponsor 
agrees to take a part of the profit of the enterprise as 
interest on his loan. 

If 4-H Clubs and other organizations of farm boys and 
girls are encouraged to take over an occasional Kiwanis 
program, it gives them a realization of the interest the 
town folks take in their work which is most encouraging 
to them. 

There are few counties which do not have some sort of 
a representative of the State Agricultural Department who 
will coédperate heartily and guide intelligently any Kiwanis 
club which desires to participate in such activities. 

Let’s make spring mean more than the mere budding of 
the willows along the brooks, and the blooming of the violets 
in the dell, beautiful and marvelous as such things are. 


LP 


Marriage has more possibilities than any other human 
institution. 


KIWANIS EDUCATION 


HAT is the name, address and 

occupation of the genial gentie- 
man who is at present International 
President of Kiwanis? When, where 
and by whom was he elected to that 
office? What is the difference between 
the objectives and objects of Kiwanis? 
Where was Kiwanis founded, and 
when? 

When it gets right down to brass tacks, isn’t it rather 
dreadful how little you know of the history, aims and pur- 
poses of Kiwanis? 

There are more methods of disseminating Kiwanis edu- 
cation than there are of fixing lettuce as a salad. Com- 
mittees on Kiwanis Education devote a lot of time and 
energy to educating new members of the organization by 
the “tutor” system. Others use the “class” system; the 





*WHO 15 THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
PRESIDENT 2?” 
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Committee calls the new members to a meeting and tells 
them many of the things they should know of the organi- 
zation. They strive hard to educate the new members in 
the fundamentals, the aims and the history of the organiza- 
tion, and succeed to a certain extent. 

But there is a sad lack of this same information on the 
part of men who have been members of the organization 
for many years. At least once a year the Committee on 
Kiwanis Education should be given an entire meeting to 
refresh the minds of the entire membership, old and new. 

Such committees do not always have among their number 
a man who can stand before the club and teach it in such 
a manner that the information will be intensely interesting 
and have in it enough of the element of human interest to 
hold attention. 

There is one never failing method, however. It is prob- 
ably the oldest method, but even in clubs where it has been 
used before, it never fails to click. Let the committee pre- 
pare a set of questions along the general lines of the first 
paragraph of this editorial. Select two leaders and have 
them choose sides among the members of the club, as is 
done in an old fashioned spelling bee. Give a different 
question to each man and ask the questions to one man on 
each side alternately. If the man questioned fails to an- 
swer correctly, send him to his seat after giving him the 
answer to the question. The side having the most men 
left standing at the end of the questioning wins, of course. 

There is merriment and information in such a program. 
It sugar coats the pill of Kiwanis education. The Service 
Department of Kiwanis International will gladly supply 
the questions for such a meeting. 


Rg 


No perfect man was ever born, but it is difficult 
to look into a mirror and realize that. 


SPIDER'S EYE VIEW OF A CATHEDRAL 


E was a rather small, grey spider, 

and he decided to climb the walls 
of the great cathedral. He had heard 
that it was the most magnificent 
building in all the country, and he 
aspired to see it. 

It seemed strange to him that if 
this were the most magnificent build- 
ing in all the country, the stones of 
which it was built should have been left so rough. There 
were places where the stones were so irregularly hewn 
that with all six of his legs, he had great difficulty in 
climbing. 

The joints between the stones, too, were entirely tvo 
wide. In some places the mortar had fallen out and the 
cracks were half an inch wide. He had to make long 
detours at times to get around them and continue upward. 

And they had allowed a lot of ivy to grow on the walls 
of the cathedral. This made such a tangle that it was 
practically impossible for him to clamber through. He 
finally gave up all thought of seeing the splendid edifice 
when he was only ten feet from the ground. 

The rest of his life he told other spiders that the building 
was much over estimated, and that if it had any beauty, 
he had not been able to discover it. He knew nothing of 
the magnificent spires which pointed eternally upward, 
directing men toward God. He knew nothing of the glori- 
ous, stained glass windows through which the sun painted 
yet other pictures on the cathedral floors. Pilasters, flying 
buttresses, tall columns and stone carved until it resembled 
lace, had no meaning for this spider, because his whole 
attention was fixed on the small defects which had momen- 
tarily impeded his progress. 

A man dropped out of Kiwanis because in his club they 
had a closing song in which they stood with their arms 
around each other’s shoulders and sang that the more they 
got together, the happier they were. He was taking a 
spider’s eye view of the organization. 
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That meeting held on May 12, 
1934, was well attended. Mr. 
Schaub called attention to the 
fatality list of 1933 and 
pointed out that up to that 
night, there had already 
been killed 33 persons, 
with the worst months yet 
to come (Turn to page 183) 






















Left: Here are 29 Saint Paul tele- 
graph messenger boys who have 
banded with nearly 50 other boys as 
members of the Bicycle Safety League 
to promote traffic safety. 

Directly below: Safety Test Lane 
conducted by the Safety Council. 
Below left: Left to right, James 
Bennett, Jr., and Capt. H. C. Berry 
of the car’s crew; G. C. Axelrod, 
President, St. Paul Automobile Club; 
Kiwanian C. P. Schaub, President, 
Safety Council; Kiwanian M. H. 
Gehan, Mayor of St. Paul; Kiwanian 
John C. Bryant, Past President, Safe- 
ty Council; Kiwanian 
Homer B. Thomas. 


Selling 
Safety 


in Saint Paul 


BY HOMER B. THOMAS 
General Manager, Automobile Club 
of Saint Paul; Member Kiwanis Club 


Something had to be done to re- 
duce accidents and deaths caused 
by automobiles so this club did it. 
A Safety Council provided the 
machinery through which 42 or- 
ganizations worked. 


* 
GS pessei after the year 1933 had 


passed into history a group of 
Kiwanians sat together at luncheon 
discussing a story that had appeared in 
the paper that morning. 
This story had stated that 










Below right: Mayor Mark H. Ge- 
han, Kiwanian, accepts from Arthur 
V. Rohweder, Chairman of the Min- 
nesota Public Safety Committee, the 
Plaque given to Saint Paul for being 
the safest city in Minnesota in the 
population group of from 250,000 to 
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seventy persons 
had met death on the 
streets of Saint Paul in auto- 
mobile accidents during the previous year and went 
on to say that the reduced police force was unable 
to cope with the situation. 

At this luncheon they all agreed that something 
should be done. But what? The answer was the 
formation of the Safety Council of Saint Paul and 
Ramsey County. 

In April of 1934, this group of Kiwanians who had 
discussed the story were invited to meet with the then 
lieutenant governor of the Minnesota-Dakotas District 
and a member of the Saint Paul club, Carleton P. Schaub, 
to discuss the possibility of forming a safety group or coun- 
cil. At this meeting it was agreed that this should and could 
be done. A meeting was called for early in May to which were 
invited representatives of the Chamber of Commerce, city and 
county law enforcement departments, and all civic and service clubs. 
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International Committee Suggestions 





BOYS AND GIRLS WORK 


By CLARENCE M. ABBOTT 
Chairman of Committee 


HE Boys and Girls Work Committee 

should be a part of the years work of 
every one of the Kiwanis clubs. In the 
smaller clubs two or more committees 
may be combined and thus more effec- 
tively develop work. The boys and girls 
of small communities certainly need as 
much attention and opportunity af- 
forded them as do the youth of large 
cities. The existence of this committee 
is important and necessary in the effect 
of the development of future leaders of 
our nation. 


Older boys’ conferences have in the 
past been a successful way to hold 
round-table discussions concerning 
items of interest and importance to the 
welfare of youth. The committee be- 
lieves these conferences should be held 
primarily for the purpose of influencing 
young people in social relationship. Sug- 
gestions for discussions at such confer- 
ences may be obtained, if desired, from 
the committee. 

It is our aim to help normal boys 
and girls in their everyday work, in their 
special duties, in developing their minds 
in subjects not devoted to in ordinary 
school curricula, and in the many ways 
that will strengthen their spiritual and 
physical welfare. In short we feel that 
our program will help the boys and 
girls concerned to “learn to live and 
live to learn.” 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
By FREDERICK A. ANDERSON, 
Chairman of Committee 


OCATIONAL guidance being one 

of our main objectives we urge that 
every club, regardless of size or location, 
appoint a committee on vocational guid- 
ance and take steps to make every 
club member vocational guidance con- 
scious and provide for the instruction 
of all members in sound principles of 
vocational guidance. 


Every club which possibly can should 
disseminate occupational information 
throughout the community, through 
newspaper articles, radio programs, 
moving pictures, distribution of litera- 
ture by contacts. Vocational guidance 
should be extended to the rural schools 
and where such service already exists 
the Kiwanis club should offer its serv- 
ices in a helpful manner. 

Every club should use its influence 
with the view to establishing within the 
schools of its community a vocational 
guidance department as part of the reg- 
ular school program and activity, un- 
der the supervision of persons trained 
for this work. 

Every club should obtain information 
on and offer guidance to the boys and 
girls within its community as they dis- 
continue their school training, prior to 
or after graduation. 

Every club should coéperate with oth- 
er organizations or community endeav- 
ors in vocational guidance work. 





UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 


By WILLIAM J. GARDINER 
Chairman of Committee 


VERY Kiwanis Club is urged, upon 
recommendation of its under-priv- 
ileged child committee to adopt a defi- 
nite underprivileged child program for 
1937 and give due publicity thereto. 
Your International Committee on Un- 
der-Privileged Child offers two sets of 
particular suggestions for the 1937 pro- 
gram. 

It should first be stressed that it is 
economical to prevent the under-priv- 
ileged child and there should be activi- 
ties sponsoring health programs and 
providing for the distribution of gov- 
ernment and other literature. The clubs 
should advocate adoption of laws and 
ordinances tending to prevent the un- 
der-privileged child. It should be sug- 
gested to local authorities and health 
organizations that surveys be made to 
determine causes of the under-privi- 
leged child so that such may be correct- 
ed and eliminated. 

It is secondly suggested that there be 
physical and personal service to under- 
privileged children. First find the un- 
der-privileged children in your city 
through surveys and personal contacts 
by club members, then study their needs 
and rehabilitate, insofar as possible, 
such under-privileged children with sub- 
sequent provision whereby advantages 


so gained may be maintained. Such 
children then should be taught self- 
reliance and how to become good cit- 
izens through character building agen- 
cies and personal service rendered by 
club members. 

Avoid spending too much time and 
large sums of money on few under-priv- 
ileged children. Christmas and like 
parties are not condemned but we ad- 
vocate additional activities that will 
result in more permanent human bet- 
terment. 
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ATTENDANCE 


By WALTER S. CLARK 
Chairman of Committee 


HE excellent attendance of the many, 
not the exceptional attendance of the 
few is our goal for 1937. 


Good attendance is basic condition 
for a successful functioning and achiev- 
ing Kiwanis club. As individual Ki- 
wanians and club officials our first con- 
sideration should be to maintain a 
record of attendance that makes pos- 
sible Kiwanis fellowship at its best. 

We recommend that: 


1. Each club chairman shall keep an 
accurate attendance chart of in- 
dividual members and during the 
second week of each month report 
to the membership on the attend- 
ance for the preceding month with 
recommendations for its improve- 
ment. Members should be encour- 
aged to make up attendance at 
nearby clubs. 

2. Each club committee shall out- 
line plans for quarterly and year- 
ly recognition of the attendance 
of individual members as follows: 
Perfect 100%; Excellent 95-99% ; 
Good 85-94%. 

3. The regulations of Kiwanis In- 
ternational in the matter of at- 
tendance credit shall be strictly 
observed. 


4. The club committee on attendance 
shall strive to insure full club 
representation at deputation visits 
to nearby clubs, encourage mem- 
bers to attend scheduled inter- 
club meetings and insure full rep- 
resentation at district and Inter- 
national conventions. 

5. Each club shall participate whole- 

heartedly in the International 
Attendance Contest for 1937. 
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22 Candles on Detroit Cake 


Five of “First Six" charter mem- 
bers of First Club in Kiwanis meet 
with splendid group to celebrate 
twenty-second birthday: Interna- 
tional Officers present. 


BOUT 450 Kiwanians and their 

A ladies of Detroit and the Mich- 

igan District celebrated in fit- 

ting manner the twenty-second birth- 
day of Kiwanis International. 

The great birthday party was held 
at the Hotel Statler in Detroit, the 
birthplace of Kiwanis, Thursday eve- 
ning, January 21, and was sponsored 
by the Associated Kiwanis Clubs of De- 
troit, and Highland Park. 

The most outstanding feature of this 
outstanding celebration was the pres- 
ence of three Kiwanis leaders—Inter- 
national President A. Copeland Callen, 
Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, Interna- 
tional Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker, 
Chicago, Illinois, and International 
Vice President F. Trafford Taylor, K. 
C., of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

International President Callen was 
the main speaker and delivered an ad- 
dress replete with Kiwanis idealism. 
In closing he issued the following chal- 
lenge to Kiwanians: “This message is 
not to the clubs but to each and every 
Kiwanian in Canada and the United 
States. It is a call for individual par- 
ticipation, for the giving of your time 
and of yourself to active work in one 
or more fields of Kiwanis endeavor. 
We have the program, we have the or- 
ganization, but we need you, your en- 
thusiasm, and your personal service. I 
am counting on you for with your help 
1937 will be a great year in Kiwanis.” 





IN THE CITY WHERE KIWANIS WAS BORN MORE THAN 450 KIWANIANS, WITH THEIR LADIES, CELEBRATED THE TWENTY-SECOND BIRTHDAY OF 


BY GEORGE A. FERRIS 


Chairman, Publicity Committee, Michigan Kiwanis 
District; Member, Kiwanis Club of Detroit 


International Secretary Parker has 
become a perennial so far as this grand, 
inter-club, annual birthday party is 
concerned. He always comes to the 
party and he is usually scheduled for 
“remarks.” He is usually in such a 
rush to reach the dancing period on the 
program that he speaks briefly but he 
always says much. That is what he 
did this year. 

International Vice President Taylor 
brought greetings from the Dominion 
of Canada. 

Henry S. Sweeny, former judge of 
the Recorders’ Court, as the toastmas- 
ter, sparkled from the time he picked 
up the gavel until he gracefully bowed 
himself out of the banquet picture. 

Dr. Frank L. Pierce, immediate past 
president of the Northwest Detroit 
club, was the chairman and did a mar- 
velous job, keeping events right on 
schedule. 

International President and Mrs. 
Callen were presented with a beautiful 
clock as a timely token of apprecia- 
tion. The presentation speech was 
made by former International Trustee 
Claude A. Dock of the Northwest De- 
troit club. 

Rev. Father Joseph Luther of the 
College Park, Detroit, club and Dean 
of Men at the University of Detroit, 
delivered the invocation. 

One of the most impressive features 
of the extraordinary event was the 
grouping at the speakers’ table of five 
of the six remaining original Kiwanians 
and their wives. The group consisted 
of the first Kiwanian, Joseph G. 
Prance; the first Kiwanis president, 
Donald A. Johnston; a past president 
and secretary for a decade, Harry A. 
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Young; Charles J. Rapp and Charles 
R. Cowdin. The other member of the 
original “big six,’”’ George J. Haas, the 
first vice president of Kiwanis, was out 
of the city. 

The Port Huron Kiwanis Band, 
which furnished splendid music for the 
Mid-Winter District Conference and 
the birthday banquet, is the pride of 
the entire Michigan District. Edward 
S. Snover is the manager and Frank O. 
Staiger is the conductor. 

The beautiful birthday cake, deco- 
rated with 22 candles, was the contri- 
bution of J. Henry Pichler, manager 
of the Hotel Statler and a member of 
the Detroit club. 

Walter G. Fenton, song leader for 
the Mt. Clemens club, conducted the 
group singing with Del Delbridge of 
the Detroit club at the piano. 

The Dudley Brothers Male Quartet 
from Station WWJ made a tremendous 
hit and responded to two encores. 

Mrs. Frank L. Pierce, wife of the 
general chairman of the Birthday 
Party Committee, was the efficient 
chairman in charge of the entertain- 
ment for the ladies who were guests 
of honor, including Mrs. A. Copeland 
Callen, wife of the International 
President, Mrs. Fred. C. W. Parker, 
wife of the International Secretary, 
Mrs. Stanley Johnston, wife of the Dis- 
trict Governor, and others. Luncheon 
was served at the Women’s City Club 
and was enjoyed by a group of about 
35, made up of the distinguished guests 
and wives of the members of the Birth- 
day Party Committee. Mrs. Remley 
Weeks, a member of the Women’s City 
Club, was the gracious hostess for the 
delightful social function. 
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A candid camera view of the Atlantic City Kiwanis Club’s ‘‘Bandtable,’’ being directed by Songleader James Cullen. 


Atlantic City’s Bandtable Demonstrates Musical Audacity 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Atlantic City, New 


UESTION: “What is it that has 

a hundred legs, weighs four 

and one-half tons and cries, 
‘Chlo-e, Chlo-e!’”? Answer: “The At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, Kiwanis Club’s 
‘Bandtable’.” 

That may not be a complete descrip- 
tion of the club’s singing group of 50 
business and professional men, but it 
gives an idea of their solid appearance, 
a clue to their musical audacity. 

The “bandtable” is something of a 
paradox. You might think that by 
taking one gentleman who can’t sing 
and multiplying by 50 that you’d still 
have nothing in the way of warbling. 
Yet that is almost exactly the proced- 
ure that has been followed, and there 
has evolved sound effects renowned in 
Kiwanis circles, and with some modest 
reputation beyond. 

It is just another demonstration of 
mind over matter, and mind in this 
case being the patient and persevering 
song leader, “Jimmy” Cullen, and the 
persistent and purposeful Raymond 
“Teacher” Read. Kiwanian Cullen’s 
suave but sure direction at rehearsals, 
leading the crowd back over verse and 
music, eliminating worst flaws, is a 





BY JAMES J. FARRELL 


monument of patience. Kiwanian 
Read’s lectures which combine the best 
features of a coach’s between-halves’ 
pep talk and the persuasive spiel of 
the super-salesman would total several 
bound volumes by this time. 

As a matter of fact, there are a few 
voices in the “bandtable”—Kiwanians 
Cullen and Read, Evan Prosser, 
Thomas Husselton, Millwood Conger, 
John Bewley, William McArthur and 
maybe a couple more—but they are so 
outnumbered by the others that it 
seems safe to call it a crowd of non- 
singing singers. 

The “bandtable” dates back a dozen 
years—got its name from the fact that 
its members once played imitation mu- 
sical instruments, but it is only in 
recent years that it has been a closely 
knit and hard-drilled organization. 

Just recently the “bandtable” sang 
a number of songs at a meeting of the 
State Grange, the latest of a dozen 
appearances in several years. Back 
in 1934 about 30 members traveled to 
Toronto to sing at the International 
Convention and last year they were on 
the Convention program in Washing- 
ton. Between times they have enter- 


Jersey 


tained at district conventions, sang at 
one of the educators’ conventions, the 
State Building and Loan League meet- 
ing at Pine Rest and at several grange 
meetings nearby. Usually they appear 
in mufti, but on occasions they have 
been decked out in some kind of cos- 
tume. 

It is only lately that the “bandtable” 
has been bellowing ‘‘Chlo-e.” A few 
years ago it was about the “Last 
Roundup” and it has, by turns, suffered 
audibly with the sailor “Rollin’ Home,” 
and with the nostalgic ex-citizen of 
Old Virginny, who wished to be car- 
ried back. There have been dozens of 
current favorites, such as the “Man 
on the Flying Trapeze” and now-for- 
gotten numbers from now-forgotten 
movies. Basically, their repertoire 
consists of a score of old reliables, in- 
cluding “Sweet Adeline’ and other 
rafter-shaking pieces, new songs and 
parodies being added for special occa- 
sions. 

There is no “part-singing’ in the 
“bandtable’” and maybe it isn’t even 
music, but the singers get a kick out of 
it, and, so far, none out of the audi- 





INTERNATIONAL. THOSE PRESENT INCLUDED INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT A. COPELAND CALLEN AND FIRST KIWANIAN JOSEPH G. PRANCE. 
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DISTRICT 








NEBRASKA-IOWA 


HE Kiwanis Clubs of Denison, Mis- 
souri Valley, Harlan, Hamburg, 
Shenandoah and Clarinda, Iowa, and 
Omaha, Nebraska, were represented 
by Kiwanians and guests at the inter- 
club meeting held at Council Bluffs on 
January 19, The only club in the divi- 
sion not represented was the Creston 
club, which had planned to be present 
but was unable to do so at the last 
moment. In view of the fact that the 
highways were very icy at the time of 
the meeting it was felt that the turn- 
out was exceptionally good. 


The feature of the meeting was the 
awarding of the trophy for the Effi- 
ciency Contest which had been held in 
the division during 1936. The Clarinda 
club was awarded this trophy and it 
was presented by District Governor 
Glenn L. Cavanaugh of Omaha. Gov- 
ernor Cavanaugh made a very impres- 
sive as well as constructive talk at the 
time of the presentation. Lieutenant 
Governor George H. Seigle of Mis- 
souri Valley spoke briefly, urging all 
the clubs to continue with the very 
fine work which they had accomplished 
during 1936. 

The spirit and fellowship at the 
meeting was unusually fine, due large- 
ly to the workings of an Efficiency 
Contest, which was used in Division 
IV during 1936 and which is being 
used in the entire Nebraska-Iowa Dis- 
trict in 1937. 


INDIANA 


A CHABIER was presented to the 
new Kiwanis Club of Mishawaka 
by District Governor Marshall D. 
Abrams on January 27. This was a 
very enthusiastic meeting and it was 
attended by a number of visiting Ki- 
wanians, including Immediate Past 
District Governor George Byers of 
Lafayette, District Secretary Ward D. 
Mayhall of Greencastle, Paul Butz of 
Lafayette, district secretary in 1936, 
Lieutenant Governor H. Lisle Kreigh- 
baum of Rochester, Deane E. Walker 
of Plymouth, acting lieutenant gover- 
nor, and a delegation from South Bend, 
the sponsoring club. 


The Mishawaka club has every in- 


dication of becoming one of the out- 
standing clubs in the district. It has its 





work well outlined. Its committees have 


started functioning and everything 
points to a successful club. The club 
is under the guidance of the following 
officers and directors: President, Irv- 
ing A. Hurwich; First Vice President, 
Merle E. Whitlock; Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Charles L. Glaes; Secretary, John 
P. Keiser; Treasurer, Donald B. Smith; 
Directors, C. L. Wanamaker, August 
C. Scherrer, Edward Block, Fred J. 
Hums, Forrest L. Bennett, Leo Van 
Tilbury, Noel C. Fink and E. L. Rufe. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


HE DISTRICT is intensely proud of 

its brand new club, Tekoa, Washing 
ton, the ninety-third in the district, 
sponsored by the Pullman, Washing- 
ton, club. The officers and directors of 
the new club are as follows: President, 
D. D. Dodson; Vice President, W. A. 
Dorsey; Secretary-Treasurer, O. P. 
McKeehan; Directors, L. R. Woods, A. 
A. Schoffen, L. Roy Bilyeu, Roy E. 
Feeder, Gail R. Howell, C. B. Messa- 
more and Earl F. Jolin. 

District Governor C. O. Gengel- 
bach, Montavilla-Portland, Oregon, 
has announced the following district 
committee chairmen: Agriculture, 
Rex Warren, McMinnville, Oregon; 


Achievement Contest, Oscar W. Nel- 
son, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Attendance, 
O. J. Beaudin, West Seattle, Washing- 
ton; Boys’ and Girls’ Work and Voca- 
tional 
Olympia, 


H. Bohle, 
Classification 


Guidance, James 
Washington; 


—, 
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and Membership, J. H. Fletcher, Med- 
ford, Oregon; Finance, Walter H. Rob- 
ertson, Portland, Oregon; Inter-Club 
Relations, A. L. Lee, South Tacoma, 
Washington; Kiwanis Education, 
Charles T. Hamilton, Vancouver, B.C.; 
Kiwanis Extension, John M. Booth, 
Kellogg, Idaho; Music, Roy G. Bryson, 
Longview, Washington; Public Af- 
fairs, Clarence A. Beckman, Monta- 
villa-Portland, Oregon; Publicity and 
“On-to-Indianapolis,” William D. Ly- 
ness, Tacoma, Washington; Under- 
Privileged Child, J. N. Emerson, Pull- 
man, Washington; and District Con- 
vention, E. M. Igl, Klamath Falls, Ore- 
gon. 

Following the mandate of a district 
poll as per district convention action, 
a new Kiwanis division has been set up 
in the district, composed of the follow- 
ing clubs: Dayton, Kennewick, Pasco, 
Pomeroy and Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton, and Lewiston-Clarkston, which is a 
Washington-Idaho club. Eli T. Allen 
of Walla Walla was named as lieuten- 
ant governor of this new division. Ki- 
wanian Allen is a teacher at Whitman 
College and his son, Tom Allen, is pres- 
ident of the Kiwanis Club of Redding, 
California. 

Excellent progress is reported by 
the Committee of 1936 Lieutenant 
Governors, which is entrusted with the 
task of financing the trip of their suc- 
cessors to the Indianapolis Convention. 
All eleven lieutenant governors are 
planning to attend. 





The Kiwanis Club of Clarinda, Iowa, was awarded the Efficiency Contest trophy at an inter-club 


meeting at Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Nebraska; J. 


‘ Reading from left to right: 
Bluffs ; en {; Ww. Slocum, Clarinda, Iowa; District Governor Glenn L. 


President Ralph Livers, Council 
avanaugh, Omaha, 


eterman, immediate past president, Clarinda, Iowa; President Charles Bartcher, 


Denison, Iowa; and President R. E. Walters, Harlan, Iowa. 
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NEW YORK 


Co 200 people attended the char- 
ter and ladies’ night meeting of 
the new Cortland club on January 20, 
there being Kiwanians and guests pres- 
ent from Syracuse, the sponsoring 
club, Auburn, Ithaca, Binghamton, En- 
dicott and Utica. President M. Judson 
Dutcher of Cortland presided and act- 
ed as master of ceremonies. The invo- 
cation was given by the Rev. Robert A. 
Handlin. 

District Governor Wellington’ S. 
Jones of Albany presented the cherter, 
which was accepted by President 
Dutcher. Three other presentations 
were also made: A banner was pre- 
sented by President Louis Burrill of 
the Syracuse club, a flag by District 
Secretary Timothy W. Tinsley of 
Brooklyn, and a gong by Lieutenant 
Governor Chester Miller of Oneonta. 

C. H. Twitchell, immediate past 
president of the Syracuse club, gave 
an interesting address on the “Nights 
of Kiwanis” and President Dutcher 
presented several other guests at the 
meeting, leaders of other civic organi- 
zations in Cortland. 

The splendid musical program in- 
cluded solos by Kiwanians Edward S. 
Marks and C. Harry Sandford of Syra- 
cuse and numbers by the Syracuse Ki- 
wanis chorus of some 30 voices. After 
the dinner program dancing and a so- 
cial hour were enjoyed. 

The committee in charge of the 
charter night meeting included Ar- 
thur C. Cushing, Elmer K. Johnson 
and Philip M. Smith of Cortland and 
President Burrill, James Y. Burch, 
Secretary S. Howard Delaney, Imme- 
diate Past President Twitchell and 
Earl W. Zimmerman of Syracuse. 

The officers and directors of the 
Cortland club are as follows: Presi- 
dent, M. Judson Dutcher; First Vice 
President, Orton E. White; Second 
Vice President, Paul Hartquist; Secre- 
tary, Leon L. Beckwith; Treasurer, 
Homer A. Bright; Directors, Philip M. 
Smith, Donald B. Reed, Devillo A. 
Jones, H. Mahlan Brown, Francis J. 
Chambers, Harry Alpert and Burr V. 
Lyon. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


January 6 was a red-letter day for 
the Kiwanis Club of Elkins which on 
that day received its charter, present- 
ed by District Governor J. Hudson 
Huffard of Bluefield. The Philippi and 
Belington clubs were joint sponsors of 
the Elkins club and most of the mem- 
bers of these two clubs were on hand. 


The banquet program included talks 
by Paul B. Ware, former lieutenant 
governor, Immediate Past Governor 
Zack B. Hampton, District Secretary 
John E. Cruise, Secretary Bonn Brown 
of the Elkins club and President Dorn- 
blazer of the Elkins Business Men’s 


Club. 


The district presented the new club 
with a beautiful club banner, the pre- 





District Governor Wellington S. Jones presents 
the charter to President Bye Dutcher of 


the new Cortland club. 


sentation being made by District Sec- 
retary Cruise. 

The officers and directors of the El- 
kins club are: President, H. A. Miller; 
Vice President, W. Camden Armen- 
trout; Secretary, Bonn Brown; Treas- 
urer, George E. Darden; Directors, 
Keith Cunningham, Donald K. Craw- 
ford, Roy E. Wonn, Bernard F. Groves, 
Thomas C. Deal, Harold T. Stell and 
James B. Baker. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


| NTERNATIONAL President A. Cope- 

land Callen of Champaign-Urbana, 
Illinois, was the guest speaker at the 
first inter-club meeting between the 
two new Kiwanis Clubs of Farmer City 
and LeRoy, Illinois, on the occasion of 
the twenty-second anniversary of Ki- 
wanis International. The meeting was 
held at the Farmer City Woodlawn 
Country Club on January 19, with a 
capacity attendance. 

There were representatives present 
from Bloomington, Clinton, Cham- 
paign, Farmer City and LeRoy. Guests 
of honor at the speakers’ table includ- 
ed: Lieutenant Governor Richard F. 
Stockton, Past Governor Kaywin Ken- 
nedy, and President Harry Rodgers, 
all of the Bloomington club. Presi- 
dents Owen W. E. Nowlin of Farmer 
City and Arlo E. Bane of LeRoy pre- 
sided at the meeting. 

Following the singing of “America,” 
Secretary Charles W. Muir of LeRoy 
gave the invocation. President Nowlin 
opened the meeting, then handed the 
gong and gavel to President Bane, 
who presided during the group singing 
and introduction of guests. 

E. E. Hamman of LeRoy and L. P. 
Bear of Farmer City led the singing 
of songs and Kiwanians were never 
heard to sing more lustily. Special mu- 
sic of whistling and vocal solos were 
furnished after dinner. President Now- 
lin then introduced Chief Justice Lotte 
R. Herrick of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois, a charter member of the Farm- 
er City club, who, in a very clever 
way, presented the speaker of the 
day, International President Callen. 
He presented to the two new clubs 
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and the visiting Kiwanians a very in- 
teresting history of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, commemorating its twenty-sec- 
ond anniversary. 


This very successful inter-club meet- 
ing was planned by the following com- 
mittees: Chairman Orren W. Pierce, 
Don Jones and Delmar T. Iden of Le- 
Roy; and Chairman Wilfred J. Now- 
lin, F. J. Schaaf and Harry Gring of 
Farmer City. 


MICHIGAN 


JANUARY, 1937, was a big month in 

the Michigan District, three out- 
standing events combining to make it 
big. Event Number 1—The mid-winter 
conference held in Detroit on January 
21, the twenty-second birthday of Ki- 
wanis, was particularly honored with 
the presence of three distinguished Ki- 
wanians—International President A. 
Copeland Callen of Champaign-Ur- 
bana, Illinois, International Vice Pres- 
ident F. Trafford Taylor of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, and International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker of Chicago, Illinois. 
District Governor Stanley Johnston of 
South Haven was in command of the 
conference. Harper C. Maybee, of 
Kalamazoo, chairman of the District 
Committee on Music, was the song 
leader. International Vice President 
Taylor delivered an excellent address 
on “Kiwanis International” at the fore- 
noon session. 


The Associated Clubs of Detroit and 
Highland Park, nine of them, were the 
hosts to the Kiwanians of the district. 
The noonday luncheon meeting was the 
biggest session of the day with Claude 
A. Dock of Northwest Detroit, former 
International trustee and past district 
governor, acting as master of cere- 
monies. District Governor Johnston, 
District Secretary Forney W. Clement 
of Ann Arbor and the eight lieutenant 
governors, T. Mel Rinehart, Central 
Detroit; Charles Ten Houten, Paw 
Paw; Joseph A. Grigware, Grand Ra- 
pids; Stewart M. Powrie, Bay City; 
Fred J. Merchant, Battle Creek; Frank 
J. Hutchinson, Wayne; Nelse S. Knud- 
sen, Pontiac, and James W. Robertson, 
Sault Ste. Marie, were installed by In- 
ternational President Callen, Interna- 
tional Vice President Taylor and In- 
ternational Secretary Parker. 

International Secretary Parker de- 
livered an address at the afternoon 
session, his subject being “Enlistment 
for Service.” The one regrettable note 
to mar the harmony of the conference 
was the absence due to illness of Im- 
mediate Past District Governor Vernon 
E. Chase of East Dearborn, who had 
been scheduled for prominent partici- 
pation in the program. Kiwanians at 
the conference, as an expression of 
appreciation and esteem, sent Imme- 
diate Past Governor Chase a hand- 
some Hamilton watch and gave Mrs. 
Chase a beautiful floor lamp. 

Event Number 2 was the twenty- 
second birthday party of Kiwanis and 
the Associated Clubs of Detroit and 
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Highland Park celebrated and com- 
memorated the anniversary with a bril- 
liant birthday banquet at the Hotel 
Statler. More particulars about this 
colorful event will be found on page 
160 of this issue. 

Event Number 3 was the sponsorship 
of the Associated Clubs of Detroit and 
Highland Park of the fourth annual ice 
carnival staged at the Olympia Arena 
on Saturday and Sunday, January 30 
and 31. The story of this affair will be 
found in the club activities section of 
this issue. 

The Cadillac club observed its char- 
ter night with an elaborate program 
held on December 11 with Kiwanians 
and guests from Manistee, Gaylord, 
Charlevoix and Traverse City. The 
program was in charge of Gladwin H. 
Lewis of Traverse City, lieutenant 
governor in 1936, who presided. The 
invocation was given by Robert Lin- 
coln Kelly, also of Traverse City, 
Chairman of the District Committee 
on the Support of Churches in Their 
Spiritual Aims, and there was an ad- 
dress of welcome by C. Fosberg 
Hughes and greetings from several or- 
ganizations in Cadillac. Immediate 
Past District Governor Chase present- 
ed the charter, which was accepted by 
President L. Showalter. 

Robert C. Van Antwerp, immediate 
past president of Manistee, the spon- 
soring club, presented the new club 
with a gong and gavel, this gift oe- 
ing accepted by Director Allison Webb. 
There was a fine musical program and 
a talk by Arnell Engstrom, immediate 
past president of the Traverse City 
club. 

Following are the officers and di- 
rectors of the new club: President, L. 
Showalter; Vice President, R. K. King; 
Secretary, Earl T. Huckle; Treasurer, 
Don H. Mohl; Directors, W. Guy Cow- 
in, John D. English, C. Fosberg 
Hughes, Ross Maurer, Yale McCort, 
Allison Webb and Carl T. Lester. 
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Kiwanians and guests representing clubs in Division II of the Texas-Oklahoma District who attended 
the conference held at Brownsville, Texas, on January 28. 


TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 


DIVISIONAL conference was held 

at Brownsville on January 28 with 
all the clubs in the division represented 
except two, there being 119 delegates 
in attendance at the meeting. Four of 
the lieutenant governors of the district 
were present. 

The Brownsville club held its meet- 
ing on the same day and the members 
were hosts to the visiting Kiwanians, 
each member of the host club having 
from one to three visitors as his guests. 
At the noon luncheon meeting Presi- 
dent Bascom Cox presided, C. S. Mc- 
Kinney of San Benito gave the invo- 
cation and Lieutenant Governor Robin 
M. Pate of the host club gave the ad- 
dress of welcome. A feature of the 
meeting was a model initiation pre- 
sented by the Brownsville club which 
proved to be highly entertaining and 
instructive. This was presided over by 
Lieutenant Governor Robin M. Pate. 
The speakers on the program were as 
follows; Former Lieutenant Governors 
Harry Ratliff, Weslaco; W. A. Rasco, 
Brownsville; Curtis Clark, Corpus 
Christi; and A. J. Rabel, Harlingen. 





This 
Lake 


icture was taken at the conference for club officers in the Florida District which was held in 
ales in January. Reading from left to right are: 


John Coe, Pensacola, former lieutenant 


governor; Frank S. Wright, Gainesville, former district ogy 7. f Norman, Gainesville, immedi- 
‘ort Myers 


overnor; Lieutenant Governors 


ate past district 
. Doyle, Tallahassee, J. N 


Smyrna, Simeon 
Carlisle Rogers, Leesburg and 


ewron 


ack Holst, 
ummus, Jr., Miami, 
Edward F. Scumpf, West Palm Beach; 


, Glynn Owen Rasco, New 
oseph A. Sweeney, Tampa, J. 
istrict Governor J. Kenneth 


Williamson, West Palm Beach; and International Trustee C, Harold Hippler, Eustis, who installed 
the district officers. 


These speakers pointed out the bene- 
fits of being in the club, urged attend- 
ance and fellowship and outlined the 
history of Kiwanis. 

The afternoon session’s speakers in- 
cluded several district committeemen 
—Kiwanian Ratliff, who spoke on 
“Boys’ and Girls’ Work’’; Tom B. Bow- 
man, “Publicity”; J. C. Looney, ‘‘Pub- 
lic Affairs”; O. C. Crow, “Under-Privi- 
leged Children”; J. Lee Stambaugh, 
“Vocational Guidance”; Curtis Clark, 
“Club Extension”; Morgan B. Finley, 
“Attendance”; J. P. Ellis, ‘‘Agricul- 
tural Committee”; and Sam Perl, “In- 
ter-Club Relations.”’ 

Presidents of clubs who spoke during 
the conference were: M. R. Lawler, 
Mercedes; H. H. Gallatin, Kerrville; 
Fred. Jackson, Harlingen; E. C. Breed- 
love, San Benito; L. C. Brenner, Ray- 
mondville; George Ury, McAllen; W. 
P. Patton, Pharr; Roy E. Sivley, San 
Antonio; and M. C. Harris, Edinburg. 

Shortly after five o’clock approxi- 
mately 37 of the visiting Kiwanians 
were taken on a sight-seeing tour of 
Brownsville and that night 100 Ki- 
wanians and their guests were present 
at a dinner dance. 


ONTARIO-QUEBEC-MARITIME 


jN THE words of J. Smyth Carter, 
chairman of the District Committee 
on Publicity, there’s something re- 
vitalizing about the opening of a new 
year. And so the “vision splendid” 
seemed to surround the board of trus- 
tees at their initial meeting of the 
year held at Toronto on January 4. 
Those present included District Gover- 
nor Gerald Martineau of Quebec, Que- 
bec, International Trustee Fred G. 
McAlister of London, Ontario; Imme- 
diate Past District Governor Frank P. 
Dawson of Sarnia, Ontario; Colin C. 
O’Neil, also of Sarnia; district secre- 
tary-treasurer in 1936; and Lieutenant 
Governors Percy T. Moisley, Timmins, 
Ontario; John MacDonald Burden, Riv- 
erdale, Toronto; John G. Brown, Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo, Ontario; R. I. Moore, 
Lindsay, Ontario; Charles E. Roberts, 
Cornwall, Ontario, and Charles Gil- 
more MacLennan, Truro, Nova Scotia. 
Much important business was trans- 
acted and there is abundant evidence 
that the good ship “Ontario-Quebec- 
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These members of the Kiwanis Club of Gallup, New Mexico, and Mrs. Don Yerger call themselves 


the ‘‘Silly Symphony.’’ They were on the program at the club’s anniversary meeting which was 
unusually successful from the standpoint of an excellent program and fine fellowship. President 
Thomas Mullarky presided over the meeting even though he was in the hospital with a broken leg. 
A two-way radio pronccenting system had been installed so that President Mullarky could hear every- 
thing that was going on at the mecting, besides being able to preside over it. There were nine past 
presidents at the meeting—a very fine record. 
In the above photograph are, reading from left to right: Dominic Rollie, Horace Moses, John Wal- 
droff, announcer, Mrs. Yerger, Don Yerger and Herman White. 
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club, presented by President Edgar 
Bottrill and accepted by Director W. 
H. McMillan. Another gift in keeping 
with the “‘bonne entente” motto of the 
year was a check for $25 from “a lit- 
tle boy of Quebec City,” the son of 
Governor Martineau—a fine nest egg 
for the under-privileged child fund of 
the new club. 

Several past International officers 
were present at the meeting, including 
Andrew G. Gaul of Hamilton, Ontario, 
and Gordon §S. Dodington of Toronto, 
Ontario, former International vice 
presidents; and Isaac P. McNabb of 
Toronto, former International trus- 
tee. There were also distinguished 
guests from other organizations in 
Thorold. 

The high point on this important 
occasion was the presentation of the 
charter by Governor Martineau, which 
was accepted by President Daniel T. 
Boyd. The district governor was ably 
introduced by Lieutenant Governor 
Burden. 

The officers and directors of the 
new club are: President, Daniel T. 
Boyd; Vice President, Russell E. Cul- 


Maritime Kiwanis” will have a very 
successful voyage during 1937. Cap- 
tain and crew are in finest fettle. 

With “bonne entente” as the dis- 
trict motto for 1937, as approved by 
the District Board of Trustees, the 
spirit of friendly coéperation so hap- 
pily existing between English-speaking 
and French-speaking citizens of East- 
ern Canada, will be further extended. 

Governor Martineau presented the 
charter to the Kiwanis Club of Thor- 
old, the district’s newest club, on Janu- 
ary 6 at a large and enthusiastic gath- 
ering at which there were present 274 
Kiwanians and guests representing the 
host club and the St. Catharines, Ham- 
ilton, Riverdale and Niagara Falls, On- 
tario, clubs and the Niagara, New 
York, club. It was a splendid meeting 
with an excellent program and a fine 
spirit of fellowship prevailing. Ernest 
Topping, immediate past president of 
the sponsoring club, St. Catharines, 
presided, Kiwanian §. L. Wallis Har- 
ton of Niagara Falls gave the invoca- 
tion and a message of welcome from 
Mayor W. A. Hutt of Thorold was read, 
in addition to a sheaf of telegrams of 
congratulation. 

The new club was presented with 
several very acceptable gifts—a gong 
and gavel from the sponsoring club, 
presented by Vice President Peter 
Calder and accepted by Vice Presi- 
dent Russell E. Culbert; a Canadian 
flag from the Riverdale club, presented 
by President Nelson Reynolds and ac- 
cepted by Treasurer George W. Foley; 
a United States banner presented by 
Immediate Past President Robert Mil- 
ne of Niagara Falls, New York, and 
accepted by G. Publow; a club banner 
presented by President William Gun- 
ning of Niagara Falls, Ontario, and 
accepted by Stephen L. Clark; and a 
guest register, a gift of the Hamilton 
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Kiwanis education featured the pee ram of the Kiwanis Club of Washington, D. C., when Lieu- 
tenant Governor Arthur C. Keefer held his training school for club officers and the visitors were 
the guests of the Washington club at lunch. On the program were the Kiwanis Pinafores, a chorus 
of seven Weightman School pupils, all crippled, but with the brightest smiling faces one could wish 
to see, with white aprons and big red hearts carrying white letters. The first letter of the word on 
each heart, when assembled, spelled ‘‘Kiwanis.’’ The girl on the extreme left, designated as Kind- 
liness, defined the word she represented, as did each succeeding child as she appeared in line. 
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This picture was taken at an inter-club meeting held at Halifax, Nova Scotia. Sitting in front, left 

to right, are: Mrs. J. M. Rutherford and Mrs. J. W. Gordon of Halifax and Mrs. f. L. Crowe of 

Truro. Standing behind them, left to right, are: President J. W. Gordon of the Halifax club, H. C. 

James and C. I. Robinson of Saint John, J. M. Rutherford, vice president of the Halifax club, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Charles MacLennan and John L. Crowe of Truro. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Kansas City, Kansas, entertained the 4-H club young people of Wyandotte County at their second annual banquet. 


bert; Treasurer, George W. Foley; 
Secretary, Alex S. L. MacLean; Di- 
rectors, William S. Coolin, Thomas H. 
Critelli, William P. Martin, William W. 
MacDonald, W. H. McMillan, W. Orlan 
Vaughn and George W. Turner. 

In celebration of the twenty-second 
birthday anniversary of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, the Kiwanis Club of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, was host at 
an inter-club meeting at which there 
were Kiwanians and guests present 
from Sydney, Truro and Liverpool. 
President J. W. Gordon presided and 
Lieutenant Governor MacLennan of 
Truro gave a talk on the ideals of Ki- 
wanis. Lieutenant Governor MacLen- 


nan also contributed a solo to the eve- 
ning’s entertainment and there was 
lusty community singing. 

A feature of the program was the 
return of the “Kiwanis Treasure 
Chest” from the Sydney club to the 
Halifax club. The chest contains the 
names of those who have traveled with 
it to the different clubs. 

Later dancing was enjoyed in the 
ballroom, which was gaily decorated 
for the occasion, with signs posted at 
intervals welcoming the visitors from 
Sydney, Truro and Liverpool. Another 
sign was raised in behalf of the twenty- 
second anniversary of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 


Florida District Seeks Better Law 


Enforcement 
By L. GRADY BURTON, 
Member, District Committee on Public Affairs; Past Governor, Florida District 


S A member of the Committee on 
A Public Affairs, I have already 
solicited and have been prom- 
ised the support of a number of the 
members of the 1937 Session of the 
Florida Legislature for the adoption 
of laws necessary to put into operation 
each of the suggestions contained here- 
in. I shall assume the responsibility of 
delivering to a member of the Senate 
and the House a bill covering each fea- 
ture of the suggested program and it 
will be my purpose to follow them 
after introduction into the various 
committees to which they may be re- 
ferred with the hope that by giving 
these various committees the benefit 
of our experience and impressing upon 
them the necessity of their being made 
a part of the law that we may get fa- 
vorable action upon the bills and with 
the further hope that they may be 
eventually enacted into law. 

The first important proposal that we 
will make to the Legislature will be a 
bill designed for amending the present 
statutes regulating injunctive reme- 


dies as they may apply to the abate- 
ment of public nuisances. The primary 
purpose of this proposal will be to 


be able to exercise a greater power of 
control over roadhouses and places 
where gambling is found to exist. The 
power proposed to be given to the 
courts will be salutary and regulatory; 
it will not interfere with any existing 
criminal law but will be an assistance 
in their enforcement. 

The second proposal will be an 
amendment to the present laws regu- 
lating appeals from the courts of the 
Justice of Peace to the Circuit Courts. 
Under our present statute any appeal 
from the Justice of Peace Court to the 
Circuit Court must be retried, the same 
as though it had never been before a 
jury in a Justice of Peace Court. This 
is called a trial de novo and because 
of the many minor offenses that usu- 
ally are tried in a Justice Court and 
because of the lack of rules that gov- 
ern other appeals, this type of appeal 
has become not only a very expensive 
matter to the taxpayers, but is often- 
times used as a means of eventually 
defeating justice. While a statute of 
this kind must of necessity reach into 
the vital operation of one of our con- 
stitutional provisions, yet it is my opin- 
ion as well as that of other officers 


of the state that such a regulatory stat- 
ute providing a new method of appeal 
from Justice of Peace Courts to the 
Circuit Courts would be constitutional. 

The third proposal would have to do 
with the enactment of law providing 
the method and designating the persons 
who may be required to perform au- 
topsies, and designating the persons 
who may be required to make chemical 
analyses for officials charged with in- 
vestigating violations of the law. At 
present we have no sufficient law which 
provides for the performing of autop- 
sies by county physicians or any other 
physician who may be in the employ 
either of the state or the county. We 
have no law authorizing the state en- 
forcement officers to deliver for chem- 
ical analysis any portion of the body 
of the deceased and when such is done 
under the present law, its cost must be 
borne either by the officers as a matter 
of personal interest or paid for by the 
family of the deceased or by public 
subscription. With the facilities that 
the State of Florida has at its com- 
mand in both the office of the State 
Chemist and the University of Florida, 
I believe that the Legislature would be 
willing to charge one of these agencies 
with the responsibility of making these 
analyses or would provide a method by 
which the cost of such an analysis could 
be paid by the state or by the county 
in which the suspected offense oc- 
curred. 

The fourth proposal which we shall 
make to the Legislature will be an 
effort to liberalize the criminal pro- 
cedure with the hope of eliminating the 
many delays which our present system 
allows. It is useless here to undertake 
to enumerate the many things that can 
be done to improve and expedite pro- 
cedure in criminal cases. We will, how- 
ever, sponsor a movement in the Leg- 
islature with the hope that some bene- 
ficial results may be had. 

In conclusion, may we impress it 
upon Kiwanis that law enforcement 
officers take their duties and responsi- 
bilities seriously and they will not ask 
the people to be detectives; neither are 
they asking them to be stool-pigeons, 
but they do want the public to take 
them into their confidence and give 
them the codperation that is so neces- 
sary in the proper enforcement of the 
law. 
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Left, John Farrell, past pres- 

ident of the Charleroi club, 

sells a paper to Councilman Michner for the bene- 
fit of under-privileged children. 


Charleroi turned newsboys for a 

day and raised funds for a Ki- 
wanis-sponsored tonsillotomy clinic for 
the under-privileged children of the 
community. Preachers, doctors, teach- 
ers, lawyers, storemen, millmen, police- 
men and showmen were selling and co- 
6perating in selling a special edition of 
the Pittsburgh Press on busy corners. 
And all of the activities were to the end 
that needy children might have an op- 
portunity for better health. 

At least twenty boys and girls will 
receive free tonsil operations through 
the codperation of the Charleroi Ki- 
wanis club and surgeons, physicians 
and nurses of the Charleroi-Monessen 
Hospital. 


B cnariero and professional men of 


Upper right and center: Doctors 
Albert S. Sickman, W. W. Schmid 
and Charles H. Rosenbloom examine 
young boy and girl. Mrs. R. Cuppert, 
Child Welfare Worker, looks on. 
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‘““Wanta Paper, 


Mister?’”” Ask Charleroi, 





Charleroi surgeons will donate their 
services for the operations to extend 
over a period of two weeks or until all 
cases are taken care of. Hospital nurses 





Pennsylvania, Kiwanians 





have signified willingness to donate 
their services toward caring for the 
children while they are in the hospital. 
Physicians of the town will stand by to 


be of any possible assistance. The hos- 
pitalization fee will be reduced to a 
minimum, Kiwanis officers report, and 
it was to defray this expense and other 
future clinics for the welfare of the 
children that the special edition was 
sold. 

In addition to the tonsil operations 
Kiwanians have cited the need of 
glasses for the correction of faulty eye 
conditions in about thirty children. Lo- 
cal opticians offered their services for 
examination and prescriptions and have 
offered to make glasses available at cost 
prices. The Charleroi Kiwanis club has 
had the finest possible codperation and 

(Turn to page 188) 

Some of the members of the Charleroi club. 
arg from left to right they are: Front row, 
John Echternach, David Rosenburg, immediate 
ast president, Arthur LeClair, Arthur Hersch, 
aymond Kurtz, chairman of the special news- 
aper sale, Roy Richards, John Munch, Steven 
tepanian and Conrad Stone. Back row, J. W. 
Madigan, Harry Childs, Walter Campbell, Har 

Aichele, Harry McCamic, Stephen Woodward, 


Harold Schrock and James Krepps, Kiwanian 
Kurtz, assistant. 








Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, 
Codperates in "Relief Broadcast" 

For the past seven years the Kiwanis 
Club of Moose Jaw has sponsored, with 
the codperation of the other service 
clubs of the city, a “relief broadcast.” 
First the memberships of the clubs par- 
ticipating are divided and all of these 
divisions are assigned various parts of 
the city so that all of the business 
places are canvassed for a donation of 
goods. Then for a week before the 
broadcast this merchandise is displayed 
in a prominent store rented for the oc- 
casion and all of the goods are tagged 
with the donors’ names. 

The merchandise is then sold at an 
auction which is broadcast over the 
air. The listening-public is advised 
through the press previously and over 
the air that the various items of mer- 
chandise are up for sale and competi- 
tive bidding is carried on over the tel- 
ephone, all articles being sold to the 
highest bidder in the regular auction 
manner. The citizens are always very 
generous in this bidding and on such 
items as coal, milk tickets, theater 
tickets and staple household necessi- 
ties they bid up to the full value. In 
addition to being able to listen in, the 
public is invited to attend the broad- 
cast, which is held in a large hall where 
the spectators may dance, if they wish. 
The hall, the dance orchestra, enter- 
tainers and radio stations all give their 
services and facilities free of charge. 
Two radio stations carry the program. 

This year $2,000 was cleared on the 
“relief broadcast” and the entire 
amount was turned over to the Com- 
munity Service Bureau, which is using 
the funds for medical supplies, medi- 
cines, glasses, et cetera, for unfortun- 
ate families, since these articles are 
not covered in the city and government 
schemes for families on relief. 


Hampton, Virginia, 
Has Many Interests 

A boy scout troop and a sea scout 
troop have been organized through the 
efforts of the Hampton club under the 
supervision of Kiwanian Paul K. 
Buckles. 

Fifty-three coaches and members of 
the Hampton high school football squad 
were entertained by the club. The 
Kiwanians were dressed as the All- 
American team, and presented as such, 
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which afforded some real entertain- 
ment. 
The orthopedic clinics which the 


club conducts each year are among the 
most important projects of the club. 
At the last clinic session a tetal of 32 
patients received treatment. 


Mammoth Easter Party at 
Roslindale-West Roxbury, Massachusetts 

Many clubs last year reported fine 
Easter activities and a great number 
of clubs sponsored Easter parties for 
children in their communities. Typical 
of these was the huge Easter celebra- 
tion given by the Kiwanis Club of Ros- 
lindale-West Roxbury, in which more 
than 10,000 boys and girls of all ages 
took part. 

Personal invitations were extended 
to every school child in the vicinity 
through the codperation of the super- 
intendent of the Boston schools. With 
each invitation was included a coupon 
entitling the bearer to a surprise bag 
containing goodies of every descrip- 
tion. The day’s program, which was 
under the direction of Henry Schuh- 
macher, chairman of the committee in 
charge, included numbers by the school 
bands, dances by various groups of 
children, a parade of 200 children in 
costume, a parade of children with 
decorated Easter baskets, a pageant, 
“Robin Hood” by the girl scouts of 
Roslindale and a period of egg games 
at twelve different centers. 

Another important feature of the 
party, in the opinion of the youngsters, 





The Anderson, Indiana, club’s annual Easter eee 
a great success. The upper picture shows part of | 
scattered over the hunting grounds. 
the hunt—treading from left to right: Michael 
Governor Miller Huggins, immediate past 


James Babcock, Roy Eastman, George Bligh, chairman, Paul 
Wycoff, Simon Schuster and Raymond Marx. 





hunt is always 
t ast year’s crowd 
Below it are the officials of 


Gale, 
resident of the club, 
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were the antics of two clowns from a 
circus playing in New York City, who 
were engaged to entertain the children. 
At the end of the program several hun- 
dred balloons with the names of the re- 
spective donors attached were released. 
The first few balloons recovered en- 
titled the holder to a pair of tickets to 
a theater, where the winners also re- 
ceived prizes. Similar awards were 
given the children who returned the 
balloons which had flown the longest 
distances from Roslindale. 

All in all, it was a very gala affair 
for everyone taking part. 


Detroit, Michigan, Clubs Sponsor 
Fourth Annual Ice Carnival 


Nearly 25,000 enthusiastic Michigan 
people enjoyed the fourth spectacular 
grand ice carnival which was held at 
the Detroit Olympia Arena under the 
sponsorship of the nine Associated Ki- 
wanis Clubs of Detroit and Highland 
Park. 


There were two evening per- 





formances and a Sunday 
afternoon matinee. A 
sum of nearly $7,000 
was cleared for the vari- 
ous welfare activities of 
the Kiwanis clubs par- 
ticipating. 

The sparkling and col- 
orful carnival called “A 
World Cruise on Skates,” 
was full of thrills from 
start to finish. The show 
was outstanding in beau- 
tiful costumes, grace, ar- 
tistry, stunts, feats and 
comedy features. ° 

The Olympia Skating 
Club of Detroit was in 
charge of the program, 


Lieutenant 
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These four gentlemen receive a great share of credit for the success of the Brookline, Massachusetts, 
club’s installation and ladies’ night meeting. Reading from left to right they are: President John 


Jewett, H. Allen Rutherford, immediate past 


governor of the New York District in 1936, an 


resident, ng N. Holmes, speaker, lieutenant 
r 


International ustee James P. Gallagher, toast- 


master on this occasion. 


with Herbert E. Cook as chairman. He 
was splendidly assisted by skating stars 
from the Minto Skating Club of Ot- 
tawa—and how those Canadians could 
skate! 

The general Kiwanis Ice Carnival 
Committee was composed of Arthur 
Staff, chairman, Arnold Jacquemain, 
vice chairman, and Edwin H. Pete, 
secretary, supplemented by representa- 
tives from the nine participating clubs. 


Wauchula, Florida, Sponsors 
Tennis Tournament 


A tennis tournament is being spon- 
sored by the Wauchula club in an ef- 
fort to increase the interest in winter 
sports in the city. The contest is open 
to all the residents of the community 
and the contestants are divided into 
three groups according to ages, as 
follows: 10 to 14 years, 15 to 17 years 
and from 18 years on up. Prizes will 
be awarded for both single and double 
set winners, the prizes to be donated 
by the merchants of the city. This 
is the first such tournament held in 
Wauchula in many years and it is 
creating a great deal of interest. 

The club’s Under-Privileged Child 
Committee recently sent out a brief 
mimeographed questionnaire to each 
member of the club. The questions to 
be checked on the form were: Would 
you buy a child a pair of shoes which 
would cost from two to four dollars? 
Would you like to buy a child a pair 
of galoshes? Would you buy a pair 
of glasses? 

The questionnaires were returned 
100 per cent by the members with the 
result that a great deal of good has 
been accomplished for under-privileged 
children. 


Attendance Contest Creates Interest 
at Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


The club had an attendance contest 
for five weeks recently which proved 
to be of great interest. The member- 
ship was divided into five teams and 
there was a trophy for the winning 
and for the losing team, the penalties 
and rewards decided upon being as 
follows: The winners of the attendance 
contest paid nothing and ate chicken; 
the next highest paid 20 cents per 
member and had a steak dinner; the 
next highest paid 30 cents and ate 
hamburgers; the next in rank paid 40 


cents and ate wieners and potato 
salad; and the fifth team paid 50 cents 
and ate fried eggs and bread and but- 
ter. 

Now the losing team was not satis- 
fied with eggs, so the members on 
their own initiative and at their own 
expense gave a goose dinner for the 
club with all the accompaniments, a 
waiter, an orchestra, flowers and ev- 
erything that goes to make a first-class 
dinner. This was a complete surprise 
to all the rest of the club and created 
a very enthusiastic meeting, with much 
good fellowship. 


McAllen, Texas, 
a Community Leader 

“Turn the job over to the Kiwanis 
Club of McAllen and it will be done.” 
This is the belief of civic leaders of the 
city, according to the Chamber of 
Commerce officials. The club’s latest 
job was to raise $163 through a ben- 
efit program to raise funds for uni- 
forms for the high school band. Ki- 
wanian Gaston Wiley headed the com- 
mittee in charge of this activity. 


Other civic projects have been the. 


sending of a huge motorcade to a 
Valley-wide civic meeting; sponsorship 
of attendance at a Chamber of Com- 
merce retailers’ meeting; the heading 
of a “Goodfellow” campaign and co- 
Operation in numerous other activities. 

The club expects to take the leader- 
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ship next summer in exploiting Mc- 
Allen’s new slogan, “America’s best 
air-conditioned region.”” New housing 
accommodations are now under con- 
struction and about June first the Pub- 
licity Committee wili begin advertis- 
ing extensively the Rio Grande Valley’s 
cool summers, using as the main talk- 
ing point that the highest temperature 
recorded in 1936 was 97 degrees, with 
a spanking Gulf. breeze blowing that 
day. 


Decatur, Illinois, 
Holds Farmers’ Meeting 


The Kiwanis Club of Decatur, IIli- 
nois, through a recent farmer meeting 
at Farmer City, Illinois, brought its 
splendid agricultural program to the 
attention of the Prairie Farmer, which 
widely circulated magazine used a 
one-half page article and a picture to 
describe the farmer-merchant meet- 
ing held at Farmer City. 

The feature of the meeting was an 
address by Past President A. J. Du- 
Quaine, 1936 chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the Decatur 
club. About 125 Decatur Kiwanians 
attended this meeting which very 
definitely promoted a closer and more 
friendly relationship between the mer- 
chants and farmers of the vicinity. 

The club’s Committee on Vocational 
Guidance has been very active. Radio 
broadcasts over a local station have 
been arranged and the chairman of 
the committee recently delivered an 
address before the student body at 
Millikin University. The members of 
the committee are always eager to ar- 
range private conferences with in- 
dividuals who are in need of vocational 
guidance. Five young men were in- 
terviewed recently and placed by this 
method. 


Mountain View, California, 
Is a Building Club 


The Mountain View club has always 
been very proud of the boy scout 
troop which it sponsors. However, 
neither the troop nor the Kiwanis club 
was proud of the boy scout hall, which 





A scene at the charter night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Layton, Utah. The officers and directors 


of this new club are: President, Len H. Layton; Vice President, Ra 


J. Dawson; Secretary, Clarence 


P. Baird; Treasurer, Robert Simmons; Directors, Ralph C. Smith, Fraok Hickenlooper, G. William 


Scoffield, William H. Simmons, L. Paul Whitesides, Frank 


. Adams and Vird Cook. 
































was an old, rejected fire de- 
partment building. 

Under the direction of 
the Committee on Public 
Affairs the club decided to 
have the exterior of this 
building improved and re- 
modeled. A sketch of the 
new exterior was prepared 
and approved at a_ club 
meeting and approximately 
$130 worth of material and 
labor was spent to modern- 
ize the hall which now has a 
typical California appear- 
ance with its iron grills over 
the windows and heavy 
wrought-iron hinges over 
the rough-hewn doors. The 
entire building front is 
plastered and painted and 
the roof front has been 
tiled. 

To Clarence Lawson, im- 
mediate past president, goes 
considerable credit for his 
untiring efforts in this proj- 
ect and to others on the 





: ’ oR The summer camp project of the Kiwanis Club of Montavilla- 
committee w ho donated ma Portland, Oregon, is nearing completion and the members plan to 
terials, service and effort. use it for under-privileged children next summer. These winter 
scenes show something of the beauty of the camp’s location. 


Particularly active were 
Dan Burke, Raymond Piel, 
Glenn Wilson and Frank Pritchett, who 
donated materials for the building. 

The improvement of the boy scout 
hall is a great asset to the city of 
Mountain View and the building has 
materially improved the appearance of 
Hope Street, on which it is located. 
Many favorable comments have been 
heard from all the neighbors and the 
boys are distinctly proud of their 
renovated quarters. 

Another commendable activity of 
the club was its building of a screened 
sleeping porch as an addition to the 
one-room home of a needy Spanish 
family in which two of the three small 
children had tubercular symptoms. The 
job was completed in a single morn- 
ing with the entire club coéperating in 
the project in some way. The in- 
fected children are now occupying the 








bedroom and are well on the way to 
recovery. 


Bell, California, Helps 
A Man to Success 


The members of the Bell club are 
proud of their efforts on behalf of 
Howard Fields, who when he was a 
child lost both arms. The Bell club 
obtained a fire insurance agency for 
him and the members are happy in 
the knowledge that he is an active 
business man today, making out his 
own papers and taking an active part 
in the life of the community. 

Some years ago when Mr. Fields was 
a child he took his kite out for an 
afternoon of fun. A sudden gust of 
wind sent it across electric wires, 
burning him badly. Both arms were 
amputated at the shoulders. The ac- 
cident didn’t interrupt the boy’s nor- 
mal schooling and he began to practice 
writing by placing a pencil in his 






















mouth, holding the paper steady with 
his shoulder. It took years of patient 
effort, and today his penmanship is 
remarkable. Since Mr. Fields has be- 
come of age he has not missed voting 
at an election. He registers, obtains 
his ballot, marks and folds it, using 
his mouth and shoulders, and does it 
in less time than the average voter. 


Newburgh, New York, Sponsors 
Annual “Tinfoil Day" 


“Tinfoil Day” is celebrated annually 
by the Newburgh club and each year 
more people become interested in this 
activity, which is under the leadership 
of Kiwanian John W. Cutter. The 
purpose of the campaign is to aid crip- 
pled children in the Shriners Hospital 
at Springfield, Massachusetts, which is 
open to any crippled child regardless 
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of race or creed. The money derived 
from the sale of articles made from the 
waste metal collected through the Ki- 
wanis club is used to purchase luxuries 
for these children which the hospital 
budget does not cover. 

The Newburgh club urges that a 
greater number of clubs take up the 
waste metal hobby, which proves such 
a boon to unfortunate children who 
benefit by it with so little sacrifice on 
the part of the individuals participat- 
ing in the campaign. 


Annual Harvest Festival 
at Sturgis, Kentucky 

The Sturgis club sponsored its an- 
nual harvest festival, putting on an 
unusually interesting program for 
three days for the rural communities 
surrounding the town. The Extension 
Department of the University of Ken- 
tucky codperated in sending E. R. El- 
liott as its representative. Mr. Elliott 
delivered a very interesting 
address to the farmers on 
problems of interest to 
them. 

The second day of the 
festival was rural school 
day, at which time all the 
pupils of the surrounding 
schools visited the exhibits 
and were guests of the club 
at a picture show in the 
afternoon. The third day 
was given over to the fat 
calf show, when 16 calves 
were shown from all parts 
of the county. These calves 
were projects of the 4-H 
club members and showed 
an excellent interest on the 
part of the young men and 
women. A silver cup was 
awarded for the best calf 
and cash prizes were given 
to other winners. Poultry, 
canned goods, needle work 
and farm products were 
also shown and prizes were 
awarded. Merchants and 
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wholesalers had attractive booths for 
showing their products to those attend- 
ing. An estimated crowd of more than 
8,000 people visited the exhibits, calf 
show and dog show during the festival 
and the Kiwanians feel fully repaid for 
their efforts in sponsoring this activity. 
They are already making plans for 
a bigger and better festival in 1937. 





‘ Sioux City, lowa, Presents 
Distinguished Service Award 


Every year the Sioux City club 
makes an award to the person consid- 
ered to have done the most for the ad- 
vancement of Sioux City during the 
year. This past year’s award went to 
B. H. Kingsbury, a prominent civic 
leader who was especially commended ‘s 
for his work in connection with the Sentenced to serve,” the new officers of the Kiwanis Club of Auburn, New York, posed for this pic- 
Grand Avenue viaduct which is now ture. Reading from left to right: President — Schoonmaker, Vice President iabee A. Monte- 


; - m bello, Secretary-Treasurer Glenn F. Mosher and Directors William M. Granger, Ambrose T. Heintzel- 
under construction, man and Ernest M. Porter. 





and girls’ work is under the direction 
of William Estroff. The Committee 
on Public Affairs under the leadership 
of T. J. Barnes is always on the job 
and so is the Highway and Safety Com- 
mittee headed by Frank Lowe. 

The club’s slogan for 1937 might 
well be, attention to the farmers, boys 
and girls, and to the advancement of 
the community. 


Spiritual Guidance Committee 
Develops Program at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 


An interesting program was devel- 
oped by the Kiwanis Club of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, recently. The 
program was under the direction of the 
Spiritual Guidance Committee of the 
club and featured an address by Bishop 
Edwin H. Hughes of Washington, D. 
The youngsters of the community made a grand rush to take part in the Easter egg hunt which is C. The Spiritual Guidance Committee 


3 sponsored annually by the Kiwanis Club of — City, Kansas. Last year 2,500 children attended of the Harrisburg club has listed as 
the party. 








The presentation climaxed the eve- 
ning’s program, which was given over 
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principally to comedy and fun. Ap- 
proximately 140 Kiwanians and guests 
attended the party. The officers of 
‘ the club were installed on this occa- 
sion and presentations of honors to 
members for their activities were also 
made. 
, Baxley, Georgia, 
Has Many Interests 


The Baxley club has a full program 
of activities scheduled for 1937, in- 
cluding closer codperation with the 
farmers in the community under the 
direction of President H. C. McCrackin 
and Kiwanian L. C. Walker, County 
Farm Agent. Kiwanian R. G. Vinson, 
superintendent of the Baxley Public 
Schools, has charge of a vocational 
guidance program that will mean much 
to the boys and girls of Baxley and . 
Walter B. Feagins will direct a cam- The service clubs of Wilmington, California, Members of the Kiwanis Club of Ashtabula, 








. . -privi- got together to erect this road sign. Imme- Ohio, are responsible for this codperative 
paign to provide for the under-privi diate Past President A. E. Drew of the Wil- welcome sign that is attracting wide atten- 


leged children of the community. Boys’ mington Kiwanis Club stands at the left. tion throughout Northeastern Ohio. 
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its ideals the following: To have pro- 
grams emphasizing the spiritual values 
of life, including a message and suit- 
able music; to codperate in community- 
wide programs to promote attendance 
at the church of your choice on nation- 
wide “Loyalty Days”; to stress the 
unity of aims of all churches for com- 
mon tasks in the community; to em- 
phasize the principle that “the things 
that unite are more important than 
the things that divide’; to aid and 
encourage churches and institutions in 
their efforts to provide an adequate 
program of religious education for 
their young people; to lend interest to 
religious work in rural sections by pro- 
viding helpful and stimulating pro- 
grams during the year to promote 





hibit were three 
classes of pota- 
toes with a total 
of 83 entries of 
one-half bushel 
lots; six Ply- 
mouth Rock poul- 
try classes with a 
total entry of 202 
birds; and two 
turkey classes 
with 27. birds 
shown. 

The prizes pre- 
sented were four 
purebred York- 
shire sows, 38 
purebred Ply- 
mouth Rock cock- 
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Here is the second litter of pigs raised from a sow won at the 1934 boys’ and 
girls’ fair which is an annual event sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Prince 
Albert, Saskatchewan. 

to the guests by the Kiwanians and 
their wives and there was a theater 
party for the youngsters. 

The accompanying picture shows the 
second litter of pigs raised from a sow 
won by Jack Woodley at the 1934 fair. 
These sows have proved a boon to the 
Woodley treasury for they have as- 
sisted them to eat pork, drink milk and 
drive a horse. This is the story: The 
first sow had 12 pigs; two were slaugh- 
tered; one was exchanged for butter; 
nine were sold when they weighed 
about 200 pounds each, the profit being 
$90 in excess of the feed purchased; 
this $90 bought a horse and cow. The 





When the Kiwanis Club of Harrisonburg, Virginia, celebrated the twenty-second birthday of 

Kiwanis International, a beautiful, five-tiered birthday cake weighing 44 pounds adorned the speakers’ 

table. This huge cake was later placed on display and sold to provide funds for the under-privileged 

child fund of the club. However, no purchaser took home any of the cake so it was sent intact to 
the Children’s Home, where every crumb of it was enjoyed. 


keener interest in church activities; 
and to urge members to accept posi- 
tions of leadership in all worth-while 
movements that have for their purpose 
“The Support of Churches in Their 
Spiritual Aims.” 


Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, Puts 
on Annual Boys’ and Girls’ Fair 

Five hundred boys and girls and their 
parents enjoyed a day of education and 
fun at the annual boys’ and girls’ fair 
which was under the sponsorship of the 
Kiwanis Club of Prince Albert. On ex- 


second litter had eight pigs, as shown 
in the picture. Two of these are to be 
slaughtered and six bred. 





The automobile in the above photograph is the third one presented by the 


erels; 50 pure- 
bred Plymouth 
Rock pullets and 
quantities of seed 
potatoes and lay- 
ing mash. The 
four silver tro- 
phies for annual 
competition were 
| again awarded 
and there was a 
handsome shield 
awarded to the 
school (there 
are 31 in the 
area) gaining the 
greatest number 


The entire community of South Pasadena was interested in the coaster contest of points at the 

put on recently in which there were sixty entrants. The lad photographed . 

above was the South Pasadena Kiwanis club’s representative and won first fair. 

lace. His coaster was completely outfitted with rubber tires, steel tool chest, During the day 

ull equipment and regular brakes, operated by foot. Its speed was 25) h d 
miles per hour. unch was servec 





Kiwanis Club of Cornwall, Ontario, to the Cornwall branch of the Vic- 
torian Order of Nurses. The first one was given in 1927 and the second 
in 1931. Members of the club are grouped around the car. 


Lincoln, Nebraska, Honors 
Judge Thomas C. Munger 

By way of paying tribute to Thomas 
C. Munger, United States District 
Court Judge, the Kiwanis Club of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, presented him with 
a distinguished service award. Judge 
Munger was appointed to the position 
of Federal Judge by Theodore Roose- 
velt when he was President of the 
United States and is still serving in 
that capacity in spite of the fact that 
Federal Judges who have served ten 
years and reached the age of seventy 
may retire on full salary for life. For 
this, Judge Munger has been eligible 
for the last five years but good health 
and love of his work have caused him 
to remain on duty. Claude S. Wilson, 
president of the Lincoln club in 1936, 
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in presenting the award said, “Judge 
Munger is loved most by those who 
know him best. Our city and state 
have been enriched by his brilliant 
career on the bench, by his fathful 
service in every place to which he has 
been called, and above all by his in- 
fluence as a citizen, as a scholar, and 
as an understanding friend.” 


Jackson, Mississippi, 
Plays Host to Many 


The Jackson club did some important 
entertaining during 1936 for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information on 
needed civic work and making Jack- 
son Kiwanis conscious. Undoubtedly 
the biggest entertainment effort of the 
year was the meeting at which the 
Kiwanians had as their guests 225 
members of the State Legislature. 
Still larger in numbers was the meet- 
ing at which the club entertained 250 
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vocational guidance pro- 
grams held each two 
weeks for 200 recruits in 
a nearby CCC camp. More 
than half of the mem- 
bership of the club deliv- 
ered lectures under their 
respective classifications 
during the course of this 
series. 


Kent, Washington, 
Works with Farmers 


The Committee on Agri- 
culture has helped several 
farmers in the community 
in filling out work sheets 
for the soil conservation 
payment. It has helped al- 
so in organizing a Codper- 
ative—a farmers’ buying 
organization. The commit- 
tee has been codperating 


de® 


with the 
farmers in 
the vicinity  [efc, kneeling: 
to force the Sheridan. 
son, E. 


county engi- 
neers to pro- 
vide adequate bulkheads 
to prevent floods and pro- 
tect the river banks which 
were in bad condition. 
The Committee on Boys’ 
and Girls’ Work reports 
that the camp which the 
club is building at Lake 
Wilderness is well on its 
way to completion. The 
building is 40 by 60 feet 
and is located in a grove 


Standing : 
P. Newhard, Alex Weaver, Paul Gates, Guyton Abney, 
Leonard McManus, John Gibson and Claude Whaley. 


An interesting automobile accident prevention idea was developed 
last year by the Kiwanis Club of the Golden Gate, San Francisco, 
by providing a number of life-sized reproductions of traffic: officers 
in uniform which, through the coédperation of the Police Depart- 
ment, were stationed at various congested and hazardous street in- 
tersections. Above is the committee heading this activity. Reading 
from left to right, A. A. Berger, Harry issman, Martin Wilshu- 
sen, president in 1936, Leslie L. Hubbard, H. O. Shoemaker and 
Russell L. Guffey. 


Mississippi school teachers. In third future. 


place came a program participated in 


of trees completely hid- 
den from all roads. The 
club now has two acres of 
land for the camp site and 
has an option on seven 
more. The building will be 
completed in the very near 


by 25 preachers, members of the North 

Mississippi Methodist Conference. 
The most consistent and sustained 

project of the year was the series of 


Freeport, Pennsylvania—A play was 
produced by five seniors of the Freeport 
high school under the sponsorship of 
the Committee on Vocational Guidance, 
depicting results of vocational guidance 
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A group of Macon, Georgia, Kiwanians breaking the ground for 
the erection of a Kiwanis road sign. i 
president, is seen with pick in hand. 


Paul Gates, immediate past 

Front row, reading from 
Ralph Dunaway, Ed. Asbell, Theo. Volk, Albert 
Milton Fried, Reginald Trice, Carl Ander- 


in practical application. 


Minot, North Dakota—A _ special 
committee was responsible for the col- 
lection of approximately 20,000 maga- 
zines. The magazines that were not 
called for were turned over to one of 
the creameries of Minot, which organi- 
zation distributed them by placing them 
in empty cream cans. The club has ren- 
dered this service to the community for 
several years and it has proved a very 
popular activity. 


Bloomington, Indiana—A star of 
service was awarded at a community 
and ladies’ night ineeting to Dr. W. N. 
Culmer for his outstanding work in the 
community in a planned program to 
combat the encroachments of tubercu- 
losis, including the establishment of a 
tubercular clinic, a recovery school 
room and a nutrition camp. This is an 
annual award which is made by a com- 
munity committee organized and headed 
by the Kiwanis club. 
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A portion of the cast of the Kiwanis Follies of 1936 staged by the Kiwanis Club of Halifax, Nova Scotia, for three days. The proceeds went to the club’s 
under-privileged child fund. The production was under the direction of Kiwanian J. 


H. Rice with nearly 100 taking part. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Kirksville, Missouri, s 
Here are some of t 


Columbus, Indiana—At one of the 
club’s recent meetings Henry L. Dith- 
mer, charter member and a past presi- 
dent of the Columbus club, heard 
tributes to his business and civic life 
from his fellow Kiwanians and other 
business and professional men of the 
city. Various phases of Kiwanian Dith- 
mer’s life were discussed by a group of 
speakers who talked on “Henry Dith- 
mer’s .Early Days in Indianapolis,” 
“Henry Dithmer and His Public Trust” 
and “Henry Dithmer as a Kiwanian.” 

A testimonial was presented Kiwan- 
ian Dithmer to be signed by the 14 liv- 
ing past presidents of the club. A fine 
program was presented, a portion of 
which was broadcast over a local radio 
station. 


Boonville, New York—Through the 
activities of the club’s Sports Commit- 
tee a club was formed to promote out- 
door winter sports, the membership fee 
being $1.00 for adults and $.50 for chil- 
dren. The proceeds of the organization 
are being used to maintain a large out- 
door skating rink. 

The club recently sponsored a basket- 
ball game for the benefit of the city’s 
entry in the Utica Press League. The 
proceeds of this game were used to pur- 
chase uniforms for the team. 


Ottawa, Illinois—Members of the 
Ottawa club had an unusually busy and 
successful year in 1936. They provided 
glasses for ten boys and girls and op- 
erations for two girls. They escorted 
the children of the detention home to a 
circus; aided wonderfully in the finan- 
cial drives of the Boy Scouts, Salvation 
Army, Red Cross and other organiza- 
tions; organized a boy scout troop; and 
purchased tickets for music lovers who 
could not afford to buy them to the 
Civic Music Club. The members also re- 
cently placed five new Kiwanis signs at 
each of the entrances to the city, which 
activity has caused much favorable 
comment. 


Umatilla, Florida—The Umatilla 
club made it possible for the high school 
to have a well-equipped football field by 
raising almost $300 to finance this 
project. 





sored a boys’ and girls’ beef calf club show recently. 
contestants and their entries. 


Shelby, North Carolina—The club is 
working with the Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociation in providing milk to the 
under-nourished boys and girls of the 
several schools in Shelby. The members 
are contributing $26.00 a month for 
this activity, which will continue all 
winter and spring. 


Charlotte, North Carolina—Char- 
lotte continues in its maternity clinic 
activities. This maternity clinic is one 
of the outstanding activities in this sec- 
tion of the country. Thousands of visits 
to destitute mothers have been made in 
the name of Kiwanis. Hundreds of 
babies have been given greater oppor- 
tunity to enjoy good health. A small 
amount of money and a great deal of 
coéperation from the students of Duke 
University and Charlotte physicians 
have made this maternity clinic possi- 
ble. 

A series of health talks over the radio 
have been sponsored by the Charlotte 
club. These talks have been prepared 
by the American Medical Association 
and have been read each Wednesday 
for several weeks by various members 
of the club. 
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Bradford, Pennsylvania—The Ki- 
wanis Club of Bradford has made 
scores of young people in the commun- 
ity happy by sponsoring skating rinks 
and by building a snow slide for the 
youngsters. 


Canajoharie, New York—The club 
cooperated in the sponsorship of a din- 
ner and get-together of the 4-H club 
winners at the county fair. The mem- 
bers also sponsored the annual parent- 
scout dinner which was attended by 195 
scouts, parents, Kiwanians and mem- 
bers of the Scout organization’s Court 
of Honor. 


Newton, North Carolina—The New- 
ton club has aided materially in the 
Catawba County Preventorium and re- 
joices in the work it has done for 
under-privileged children. The members 
have gone a step further in helping 
develop playground facilities for the 
future upbuilding of the health of the 
children. 


Memphis, Tennessee—Safety coun- 
cils have been organized in 34 schools 
in Memphis and its vicinity and the 
Kiwanis sponsors for each of these 
councils are working together splen- 
didly. No casualty or accidents among 
the 50,000 school children were reported 
last year. 

The club is also continuing its fine 
work with 50 under-privileged boys in 
scout troop No. 61. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba—The club has 
made very generous contributions to 
boys’ and girls’ summer camps; for 
hard of hearing tests and for the pur- 
chase of clothing for children. Other 
activities of the club have included the 
collection and distribution of toys to 
under-privileged child institutions at 


Christmas time and the formation of 
hockey leagues in boys’ clubs. 





= above photograph represents Show one-half of the membership of the Salt Lake City Boys’ Club, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


hey are shown in the gymnasium of the 


Facet by the Kiwanis Club 
lic Safety Building. One hundred and sixty boys are registered in this club and each is equipped 


with locker, gymnasium clothes, and towels. 

gymnasium, basket ball and swimming. 

larger scale this feature of their 

organization for the building of 

| oe supervision of Lorus Manwaring, 
ris’ Work last year. 


Their weekly routine consists of calisthentics in the 
The Salt Lake City members are planning to develop on a 
uth activities and their club will become a bigger and better 

er citizens for tomorrow. 
a Chairman of the International Committee on Boys’ and 
The meeting of the boys when the above photograph was taken was the last 


e work is to come under the 


gathering of the group under the energetic presidency of Roy Ashworth. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Salem, West Virginia, erected this unually attractive sign advertising Salem 
College and the West Virginia Industrial Home for Girls with the Kiwanis emblem —_— 


pe ge pe The sign, whic 


eight inches. The letters are all cut out o 


Kiwanis emblem is 52 inches in diameter, with cut-out letters. P 
A similar sign is being erected at another entrance to the city. 


stone. 


Springfield, Missouri—The annual 
joyland program is a pageant of danc- 
ing, games, music, drills, etc., which is 
presented by the Physical Training De- 
partment of the State Teachers’ College 
and sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Springfield. Eight hundred children 
were in the production and 3,000 people 
made up the audience. A sum of $500 
was realized for the club’s fund for 
crippled children. 

Operations for two children were ar- 
ranged by the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee, the work being done by a 
Kiwanian physician and the expense of 
transportation and hospitalization be- 
ing borne by the club. 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana—Two high 
school students were awarded $10 each 
by the Kiwanis club at the recommen- 
dation of the Boys’ and Girls’ Commit- 
tee as the two most courteous students 
in the city. They were selected by a 
secret committee. 


Two small girls are being helped by 
the club to secure medical treatment 
and leg braces which will finally make 
it possible for them to walk. 


Berwick, Pennsylvania—The club 
recently held its annual _ testimonial 
football dinner in honor of the Berwick 
and Nescopeck High School football 
teams. This is an annual affair which 
has gained wide recognition throughout 
the State. Included among the distin- 
guished guests were Red Grange, Noble 
Kizer, Rip Miller, Clipper Smith and 
Charlie Gelbert. 


Norfolk, Nebraska—The boys in the 
basketball team in the city league at 
the Y. M. C. A. are proud of the fine 
new uniforms which the Kiwanis Club 
of Norfolk bought for them. These lads 
range in age from ten to fourteen years 
and most of them are poor boys whose 
memberships are donated. 

The Norfolk club recently broadcast 
its program and the Wayne, Nebraska, 
club tuned in on it. Reports have been 
received from clubs in Illinois, Indiana, 
North and South Dakota and Iowa who 
heard the program. 


will be completely landscaped, is eleven feet, six inches 
Faupdac lumber and attached to the back board and the 


y six feet, 


The pillars are of native rough cut 


Bartow, Florida—Two boxes of fruit 
have been sent to the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in St. Petersburg each 
week by the Bartow club. During the 
past few months several children have 
gone to this hospital for treatment 
through the members of the club. 


Danville, Virginia—The Danville 
club contributes generously to many 
worthy causes. Large appropriations 
have been made recently to the building 
fund of the Y. M. C. A., to the com- 
munity chest, for equipment and build- 
ing repairs at the Hilltop Tubercular 
Sanitorium; for the board of two adults 
at Hilltop who were unable to pay for 
their own hospitalization, to the Salva- 
tion Army camp; for braces for a crip- 
pled boy; and a large sum for the tu- 
bercular clinic which is conducted every 
two weeks. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee—The club’s 
annual service award was presented at 
the close of last year to the president 
of the University of Chattanooga for 
distinguished service during 1936. This 
custom has been observed by the club 
for the past 14 years and is an event 
of great importance in the civic life of 
the community. 





Presenting the members of the first Junior Patrol s 
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Brookhaven, Mississippi—The 
friendly spirit already existing between 
the members of the Brookhaven club 
and their friends from the rural com- 
munities was strengthened at the good- 
will meeting which was held recently 
under the direction of the Committee 
on Agriculture. Some 120 farmers were 
present and there were talks made by 
two farmers and Kiwanians A. A, Cohn 
and R. S. Purser. 


Aurora, Illinois—Chairman C. L. 
Daniels of the club’s Committee on Vo- 
cational Guidance scheduled various 
members of Kiwanis and also non- 
members (business men of Aurora) to 
make 15-minute talks on their life’s vo- 
cation before three of the prominent 
high schools of the city. There were 
seven members and five non-members 
who gave talks. 


Greenville, North Carolina—Kiwan- 
ians in the Greenville club are thrown 
into contact with farmers every day in 
the year, since Pitt County is one of 
the largest tobacco producing counties 
in the world. Consequently, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture is one of the 
most important committees in this club. 
Every year two important programs 
are held—one in the spring, addressed 
by County Farm Agent E. F. Arnold, 
the other one in the fall addressed by 
J. E. Winslow, president of the North 
Carolina Farm Bureau. 


The Tonawandas, New York—Over 
$100 was paid in hospital bills for the 
treatment of two under-privileged chil- 
dren who were much in need of medical 
attention. 


Fort Myers, Florida—The providing 
of pints of milk to under-privileged 
school children is a continuing activity 
of the Fort Myers club. The members 
are also codperating with the Fort 
Myers Merchants Association for the 
protection of the merchants against 
false advertising and soliciting 
schemes, 
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sored by the Kiwanis Club of Albany, Oregon. 


In the back row, reading from left to right are: Chief of Police Perry Stellmacher and Kiwanians Ed 


Fortmiller, president, Joe Gray, Kenneth Miller, Lowell Seaton, 
Walter Kropp, immediate past president, Carroll Walter, A. R. 


ast president, Walter Arbuthnot. 
ilchrist and Charles Schmieter. 
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Pasadena’s Annual Rose Bowl Game 


Kick-off” 


Luncheon 


By R. C. SAMUELSON 
Sports Editor, The Pasadena Post; Member, Pasadena Kiwanis Club 


and Rose Bowl football game on 

New Year’s Day is world famed. In 
fact, it is doubtful if any other one 
event, especially so far as the Rose 
Bowl game is concerned, receives as 
much national publicity. For weeks 
prior to the pigskin classic the sports 
pages of newspapers are filled with 
articles speculating over which teams 
are likely to play in Pasadena, January 
1. Leading newspapermen from all 
over the country are assigned to cover 
not only the game itself but all pre- 
liminary activities of the rival teams. 
The past two games, Stanford vs. 
S.M.U. in 1936 and Washington vs. 
Pittsburgh this year, played before a 
capacity crowd of approximately 87,000 
people. After a sale of less than six 
days in each case, the entire stadium 
was sold out more than two weeks be- 
fore the game. 

The eyes of the world are focused 
on Pasadena on New Year’s Day. 
Southern California’s day of days has 
grown to tremendous proportions, and 
of course all the civic-minded people of 
Pasadena do their bit. But to Pasadena 
Kiwanians no little credit is due for the 
successful staging of the Rose Bowl 
game and the Tournament of Roses pa- 
rade, especially in late years. 

The last three presidents of the Tour- 
nament of Roses Association, in the 
order named, Charles Cobb, C. Elmer 
Anderson and Cyril Bennett, are Pasa- 
dena Kiwanians. Many other members 
of the Pasadena club hold important 
committee assignments. Ray C. Maple, 


Pina Rose 8 Tournament of Roses 





past president of the Pasadena Kiwanis 
club, has been chairman of the Tourna- 
ment of Roses Ball Committee for sev- 
eral years, during which time the func- 
tion has developed into one of the most 
attractive pre-game events held. It is 
then that the queen is crowned as part 
of a beautiful pageant. 

Still another pre-game event reached 
a new high this year and in its staging 
the Pasadena Kiwanis club comes into 
its own. It is the annual “kick-off” 
luncheon attended by 740 people this 
year. Conceived several years ago by 
Earl Messer, then club president, as an 
appropriate affair to honor the visiting 
dignitaries, it has grown so that this 
past year the program was broadcast 
over a national radio network. At the 
“kick-off” luncheon the football fan gets 
his fill of gridiron gossip. It is the one 
event of the week prior to the Rose Bow] 




















Above: “‘Jock’’ Sutherland, head 

coach at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Left below: Jimmy Phelan, 
head coach at University of Washington. 
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game which the coaches, players, visit- 
ing officials from the two rival universi- 
ties, newspapermen, and prominent 
coaches from other colleges attend. Usu- 
ally the event resolves itself into a bar- 
rage between the coaches and sports 
scribes, and the repartee and wit dis- 
played comes as a choice morsel to the 
rabid football follower. 

At the event preceding the clash be- 
tween Washington and Pittsburgh (won 
by Pittsburgh, 21 to 0, in case some 
are still in the dark), the honored guests 
included Coach Jimmy Phelan of Wash- 
ington; Coach “Jock” Sutherland of 
Pittsburgh; Ray Eckmann, Washing- 
ton’s director of athletics; Carl Kil- 
gore, Washington’s graduate manager; 
Don Harrison, Pittsburgh director of 
athletics; Howard Jones, coach at 
U.S.C.; Bill Spaulding, coach at 
U.C.L.A.; “Tiny” Thornhill, coach at 
Stanford; Clint Evans, California 
freshmen coach; Sam Hayes, the “Rich- 
field Reporter,” Don Wilson and Ken 
Carpenter of NBC, Grantland Rice, 
famous sports commentator; Ed Bang, 
Cleveland News; Francis J. Powers, 
New York Sun; Brian Bell and Robert 
Meyers, Associated Press; Royal 
Brougham, Seattle Post-intelligencer; 
Cliff Harrison, Seattle Star; L. H. 
Gregory, Portland Oregonian; Bill 
Henry, Los Angeles Times; Braven 
Dyer, Los Angeles Times; George Davis, 
Los Angeles Herald-Express; Chet 
Smith, Pittsburgh Press. 

John H. Biggar, Jr., Pasadena Ki- 
wanis club president, presided and 
turned the program over to C. Hal 
Reynolds, chairman of the Tournament 
of Roses Football Committee, who acted 
as master of ceremonies. The Tourna- 
ment of Roses Band, under direction of 
Audre Stong, a Kiwanian, played col- 
lege songs. The Kiwanis committee in 
charge of arrangements was headed by 
Louis R. Vincenti, and included Floyd 
R. James, David J. O’Leary, President 
John Biggar, Jr., Ray C. Maple and 
the author, who interviewed the vis- 
iting coaches and notables at the meet- 
ing. 


Troy, Ohio—Following an evening 
dinner meeting the members of the 
Troy club threw open the Van Cleve 
Auditorium free to the public to hear 
a program by the Girls’ Marimba Band 
of Dayton and the Troy Kiwanis Quar- 
tet. 

Kiwanians Walter Pearson and 
Charles Duffy jointly headed the Troy 
community chest drive with a goal of 
$6,500. The amount collected, including 
deferred payment pledges, was almost 
twice that amount—$12,000. 


Williamsport, Pennsylvania — The 
Committee on Public Affairs, under the 
chairmanship of L. E. Wurster, started 
a fund for the purchase of an ambu- 
lance for the city. The club made a 
contribution of $250 as a start and all 
the members worked on various drives 
to raise the balance. Altogether $3,500 
was raised and the ambulance is now 
in service. 
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Harold Hoxitt, the young man pictured above, 
is very proud of the bicycle which the Kiwanis 


Club of Greenville, South Carolina, bought 

for him. The members feel that Harold is 

their boy, since they have paid a large portion 
of his expenses for the past two years. 


Fort Pierce, Florida—The club is 
continuing its plan which has been in 
effect for several years of giving $10 
a month the year round to provide hot, 
nourishing lunches at public schools 
where the children would not otherwise 
have the proper food. 

A special committee was appointed 
recently to raise the remaining funds 
for the $70,000 hospital for Fort Pierce, 
of which the WPA portion was $50,000, 
the remaining $20,000 to be raised by 
the community. The Kiwanis commit- 
tee speedily succeeded in raising the 
money and a hospital is assured in the 
near future. A minstrel show put on 
by the club will provide funds for help- 
ing to furnish the new hospital. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois—On Jan- 
uary 13 the Chicago Heights club per- 
haps set a record for singing a song 
while it was new, for at noon that day 
the members sang the song “Timber” 
which had been released by the pub- 
lishers for sale that very morning. The 
club pianist, Miss Lillian Collins, is a 
typist and saleslady in a Chicago 
Heights music store. During the morn- 
ing this song was released and she 
prepared a slide from it for use at the 
Kiwanis meeting at noon 


Pleasantville, New Jersey—A rifle 
range has been built by a group of boys 
from Pleasantville under the supervi- 
sion of Kiwanian Win Boileau. The 
ground space and materials were sup- 
plied and the boys have done all of the 
work involved themselves. Most of the 
lads, ranging in age from 12 to 16 
years, are members of the scout troop 
and were able to pass merit badge tests 
through their work on the rifle range. 
This work consisted in building con- 
crete forms, mixing concrete, carpen- 
try, painting and drainage. 

The Pleasantville club recommends a 
rifle range project as a splendid one in 
developing good sportsmanship and in- 
terest in boys of this age. 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin—Some of the 
boy scouts in the troop which is spon- 
sored by the club have been assigned to 
Kiwanians for Saturday work, for 
which they receive fifty cents each. 
This money is placed in the treasury 
and when sufficient money has been 
earned, the boys purchase uniforms and 
from then on save for their camp 
funds. The Kiwanians feel that by hav- 
ing the boys do some minor work in 
this way, they will be taught the value 
of money and will not look for charity. 


Davenport, lowa—Each Sunday the 
Kiwanis Club of Davenport furnishes 
flowers to the children in the Daven- 
port hosptals. The. boy scouts in the 
troop which the members direct are 
boasting new uniforms furnished them 
by their sponsors. 
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Huntsville, Alabama—Four new 
eases of badly crippled and deformed 
children were handled by the club in 
1936 at a total cost of over $300, these 
in addition to the four other continu- 
ing cases from the previous year’s 
work. Braces, treatments, traveling ex- 
penses and the services of surgeons and 
doctors were provided these children. 
The club has recently repaired its camp 
for under-privileged children in prepa- 
ration for next summer’s camp pro- 
gram. 


Lenoir, North Carolina—Lenoir has 
reached a new high with its high school 
band which now has 75 members, a 
truck, two buses and complete new uni- 
forms. The director of the band is a 
good Kiwanian. This is a splendid con- 
tribution to boys’ and girls’ work. 


A Fine Example of Indianapolis Activity 
By JACK HARDING, 


Chairman of Publicity, Indianapolis General Convention Committee 


ties of the Indianapolis club during 

the past year was the furnishing of 
the dining room of the new James E. 
Roberts School, one of the nation’s 
most distinctive of its kind, built ex- 
pressly for the education of physically 
handicapped children. The school, op- 
erated by the Indianapolis School 
Board, was dedicated last November 
and has an enrollment of approximate- 
ly 180 pupils. 

Besides the six classrooms for reg- 
ular academic work there are rooms 
for occupational therapy, physiother- 
apy, hydrotherapy, a medical unit, den- 
tal clinic, rhythm room, solarium and 
two sun-decks. Classrooms and corri- 
dors are equipped with handrails and 
all radiators are grilled. A long ramp 
with an easy slope connects the first 
and second floors and the desks and 
seats are especially designed for the 
ease of crippled children. An elevator, 


Pries'or the 1 among the civic’ activi- 


large enough to accommodate cots, has 
automatic doors and push buttons. 
The children are brought to the 
school in taxicabs and remain through- 
out the day. No child is admitted un- 
til a complete physical examination has 
been made and he has been recom- 
mended for the school by the proper 
medical authorities. Fine codperation 
has been received from the hospitals, 
clinics, physicians and social agencies. 
The Indianapolis club, with an Un- 
der-Privileged Child Committee ac- 
tively working every day of the year 
under the guidance of Kiwanian Karl 
C. Wolfe, assumed the responsibility 
of supplying all the dining room fur- 
nishings at a cost of $560. Many mem- 
bers of the club, with their wives, at- 
tended the dedication of the school, 
at which the club was given full ac- 
knowledgment for its beneficent inter- 


~+ 
est. 





A corner of the dining room at the James R. Roberts school, furnished by 


the Kiwanis Club of 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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There’s a Fine Boys’ Club at Princeton, 
Kentucky 


By FRANK T. LINTON 
Chairman, Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Work; 


Past President o 


the Princeton club’s Committee on 

Boys’ and Girls’ Work a fine group 
of boys has been welded into an organ- 
ization to function with the Kiwanis 
club “to promote advancement of the 
community to build individual char- 
acter and to promote good fellowship.” 
Each Kiwanian recommended the name 
of a boy between the age of fourteen 
and twenty-one to an advisory commit- 
tee, each high school of the county 
having members in proportion to the 
total enrollment. The boys’ organiza- 
tion is self-governing, but is under the 
direction of an advisory committee 
from the Kiwanis club, which acts as 
a connecting link between the Kiwanis 
club and the boys’ organization. 

The boys are requested to have eight 
stated meetings each year, four to be 
held in the city of Princeton and four 
in the county schools. The enrollment 
of the county high schools and the 
Princeton high school is about equal. 
The Kiwanis club will entertain the 
young men’s club four times each year. 


Alva, Oklahoma—tThirty-five chil- 
dren are receiving hot lunches each 
school day, paid for by Alva Kiwan- 
ians. In addition to this, several are re- 
ceiving milk at recess time. The club 
members are very proud of this work 
and have received some nice publicity 
in the Alva daily papers about it. 


T the Prine the recommendation of 
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Club 


The club was organized with a mem- 
bership of 53 and there is every prom- 
ise that the plans of the club’s com- 
mittee to promote rural-urban good 
will, facilitate vocational guidance and 
promote a better understanding of 
boys over the entire county will be 
fulfilled. The club recognizes with ap- 
preciation the responding cooperation 
of Superintendent Everett Howton of 
the Public Schools, Superintendent Ed- 
ward F. Blackburn, of the Caldwell 
County schools, John F. Graham, edu- 
cational agent of Caldwell County and 
E. E. Diggs, all members of the advis- 
ory committee and the Committee on 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work. 

At the present time the members of 
the boys’ club are working on a county 
field meet to be held some time during 
the spring. Their idea is to bring all 
the high schools of Caldwell County to- 
gether for one day each year. Hereto- 
fore there has been very little contact 
between the county and city high 


schools and this will be their first 
united effort. 
a 
Spartanburg, South Carolina—The 


Spartanburg club in 1936 conducted a 
diphtheria prevention campaign and 
through the codperation of the city’s 
doctors and hospital, gave treatment to 
about 2000 children. In addition, they 
furnished casts and braces for many 
crippled children. 
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The cabin pictured above was built in 1868 in a wooded section near Newton, Iowa. Shingles ap- 


peuienneety two feet song sae twelve inches wide are used in the construction of the ca 
h : Newton Kiwanis club obtained 
was at that time moved to the Jasper County Fairgrounds. 


has a cheon floor 


in and 
ion of the cabin in 1923 and it 
e fairgrounds were taken over two 


years ago by Kiwanian F. L. Maytag and made into a beautiful park which contains an elaborate swim- 


mi l, wadin l, picnic grounds, etc. 
Be "Sicbed' che cotta might remaig 


the cabin might remain in the park where it stan 


Kiwanian Maytag informed the Kiwanis club that 


today. A tablet on the wall gives 


the complete history of the cabin. 
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The Kiwanis Club of El Dorado, Arkansas, 
erected this Kiwanis road sign on Arkansas 


State Highway No. 7. The traffic on this high- 

way is said to be second heaviest in the entire 

state. The gentleman is Kiwanian James Grif- 

fith, chairman of the committee appointed to 
erect the sign. 


Algona, lowa—For the second year 
the Algona club sponsored a home dec- 
orating contest during the holiday sea- 
son and awarded three cash prizes for 
the three best decorated homes in the 
city. A secret committee of judges was 
appointed by the president of the club 
and all the houses were judged during 
the evening while they were lighted. 


North Platte, Nebraska—Members 
of the club’s Under-Privileged Child 
Committee report an excellent year’s 
work in 1936, with many cases taken 
care of. The club provided hospitaliza- 
tion and operations for many children, 
room and board for two pupils in the 
school for deaf and glasses for several 
children. It sponsored a contest offer- 
ing a prize to the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association making the best showing 
in immunization work. At Christmas 
time food and toys were distributed, the 
funds for this work being raised by 
plays and various benefits. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Columbus 
club is proud of the outstanding con- 
tribution made by many of its members 
in the very successful Columbus com- 
munity fund campaign which went 
“over the top” for the fourth time in 
the 14 years’ history of the project. 
Heading up the Commercial Division, 
one of the most important in the drive, 
Kiwanian Robert K. Levy and his assv- 
ciates secured 13 per cent more funds 
than from the same sources last year. 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania—Eighty- 
two cases of eye examinations were 
made and correction was completed re- 
cently by the club for under-privileged 
school children. Memberships to the 
Y. M. C. A. were awarded to ten 
worthy lads. 

The club is especially generous in its 
contributions to many welfare agencies 
in Greensburg. 
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Kiwanis Brevities 


A Real Thrill 


It was a real thrill for President 
and Mrs. B. G. Newton of Toronto, On- 
tario, when they listened in on a La- 
dies’ Day meeting, the first one for this 
year. Both the president and his wife 
were ill and through the thoughtful- 
ness of the members arrangements 
were made to connect their home with 
the hotel where the meeting was to 
be held. President Newton said, “If 
you ever want an unusual thrill out of 
a Wednesday meeting I recommend 
listening in over your own private 
wire.”’ 

* 


Creative Work 


Kiwanian Albert Early, secretary cf 
the Georgetown, Delaware, club, says: 
“Modern education believes in creative 
work. With this in view I asked the 
children in the intermediate grades of 
one of my schools to write an original 
song, both the words and music.” Here 
is the splendid piece of work which the 
children did. 


Hail Kiwanis 


Hail to the great Kiwanis club 
We sing its praise to you. 

With banners flying for the right 
Its men are tried and true. 


Hail to the great Kiwanis club 

It is a friend to all. 

With interest keen for boys and girls 
It helps both large and small. 


Hail to the great Kiwanis club 
We sing its praise to you. 
With help and cheer for everyone 
It is a friend most true. 


a 

Postmortems 
Fifteen years ago the following 
item appeared in the Morgantown 
Post, Morgantown, West Virginia. 


“The Chamber of Commerce organized 
for its membership drive with Harry 
O. Cole as colonel; A. C. Callen, Frank 
E. Conner (and others) as captains.” 
The Post publishes items used years 
ago under the heading of ‘‘Postmor- 
tems’? and not so long ago this one 
was used. Kiwanian Conner sent it in 
to “prove that International President 
Callen as a Kiwanian in his home town 
actively participated in civic work. 


Friday—The Thirteenth 


LeGrand A. Flack, secretary of the 
Effingham, Illinois, club, became a mem- 
ber of the Black Cat Club last Novem- 
ber. This is an insurance society and 
membership can only be obtained by 
securing thirteen accident policies on 
any Friday the thirteenth. There are 
approximately three hundred members 
in the United States. According to the 
calendar, Friday the thirteenth comes 
again next August. 


When in Doubt— 


Oh, faithless man! When filled with dangerous doubt 
And wondering if there be One above 

Go thou, and stand encompassed about 

By stars, and night, and nature's holy love. 


Go read the lesson flashed across the sky 

By lurid lightenings of a stormy night 

That God doth reign, and in the wind's wild cry 
Heed thou the warning ‘God is for the right." 


Or seek some calm, reposeful woodland part 

And lay thyself upon green nature's breast 

Then feel the throbbing of an unknown heart 
And know that this is God's heart's throbbing crest. 


lf with thine eyes fixed on His pledged rainbows 
Thou still doth doubt His glorified life on high 
| pray thee watch the evoluting rose 

Or hear the rythmic wind's contented sigh. 


Stand on the heights of some great mountain peak 
And gaze at the immensity about 
And from such vastness, inspiration seek 
To learn the damning narrowness of doubt. 

WM. L. MOISE, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


A Record? 

The members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Englewood, Chicago, Illinois, believe 
they hold a record in the amount of 
space they received in the public press 
during 1936. They had a total of 
10,153 lines. The members of this good 
club are feeling very prouc of their 
achievements and rightly so. 
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Unusual 

Here is an unusual and interesting 
incident. M. J. Keating is president of 
the West Hudson, New Jersey, club this 
year and he was installed by his broth- 
er, Bernard J. Keating, who was the 
first president of the West Hudson club. 


A Two Minute Speech 
Kiwanian MacLean Wilson of Na- 
tional City, California, former liet- 
tenant governor, recently gave an ad- 
dress entitled “What Impresses Me 
Most in Kiwanis.” He said he was al- 
lowed twenty minutes but being one 
hundred per cent Scotch he boiled it 
down to two minutes. Here are the 
things that impress him most. 
“Friendliness, Sportsmanship, Toler- 
ance— 
To° have 
friendly. 
Kiwanis teaches the ‘art’ of mak- 
ing and holding friends. 
Good sportsmanship makes friends. 
friends. 
Tolerance holds friends. 
Kiwanis is friendly.” 


friends, one must ke 


A Membership Distinction 


When Past International President 
Carl E. Endicott last November moved 
from Indiana to Georgia and was 
elected to membership in the Atlanta 
club a unique distinction was giv- 
en to that club, a distinction of which 
the members are justly proud. Past 
President Endicott’s change of mem- 
bership from Huntington, Indiana, 
gave the Atlanta club two Past Inter- 


national Presidents, an International 
Trustee, and during the remaining pe- 
riod of 1936 a District Governor. 

Henry C. Heinz shares past presi- 
dent honors with Carl Endicott; Faber 
A. Bollinger is serving as an Interna- 
tional Trustee and Joseph S. Shaw 
served during the year 1936 as District 
Governor and now is Immediate Past 
Governor. 





Henry C. Heinz, 


Past International 
President; Carl E. Endicott, Past International President; Faber 
A. Bollinger, International Trustee; and Joseph S. Shaw, Immediate Past Governor. 
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Personally Speaking 


For the fifth consecutive time, Peter 
Dauenheimer of Yonkers, New York, 
has been chosen to be president of the 
Germania Civie Association. It cer- 
tainly seems that the people like his ad- 
ministration. 


International Secretary Parker re- 
cently served as chairman of the com- 
mittee arranging for the Chicago area 
mass meeting and conferences in con- 
nection with the national Emergency 
Peace Campaign. The meeting was 
addressed by Miss Maude Royden, Eng- 
land’s famous preacher, social worker, 
author and lecturer, and the audience 
overflowed Orchestra Hall. In con- 
nection with this meeting there were 
arranged conferences for nine func- 
tional groups as follows: religious 
leaders, social workers, educational 
leaders, women, ex-service men, stu- 
dents, lawyers, representatives of la- 
bor and business men. 


Paul H. Conrad, past president of 
the Rutherford-South Bergen, New 
Jersey, club has been chosen to lead the 
Everyman’s Bible Class of Rutherford 
which is comprised of 900 members with 
an average attendance of 650 each Sun- 
day. It is the largest organization of 
its kind in the state. 


Harry L. Brown, immediate past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Athens, Georgia, has been very highly 
honored, and through him the Athens 
club has received honor and distinction, 
by having been appointed Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States by President Roosevelt. Prior 
to this appointment, Kiwanian Brown 
was connected with the Agricultural 
College in the University of Georgia. 
Needless to say, we heartily unite with 
the members of the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Georgia in expressing our sincere ap- 
preciation and congratulations. 


Wellington S. Jones, governor of the 
New York District and a member of the 
Albany club, has had the honor of 
being elected as one of the seven new 
directors of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Governor Jones has been a very active 
Kiwanian having served as president, 
lieutenant governor and district secre- 
tary. 


Kiwanian Robert H. Hudspeth, a 
member of the Leavenworth, Kansas, 
club, has been appointed warden of the 
Federal Penitentiary at Leavenworth. 
Warden Hudspeth has served as war- 
den of the United States Penitentiary 
Annex at Fort Leavenworth for some 
time but his new appointment makes 
him the head of a most important fed- 
eral penal institution. 


The Ilwaco-Long Beach, Washington, 
club points with pride to the following: 
Out of the five county and legislative 
offices to be filled in the last general 
election, three of its members were vic- 
torious and now Past President Thomas 
C. Bloomer is state senator, Past Presi- 
dent John H. Petit is state representa- 
tive and Thomas C. Bell is county com- 

nissioner. This is really a record of 
three out of four possible offices inas- 
much as one office was not available to 
that section of the county. 


Kiwanian Col. J. Hale Steinman of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the State Plan- 
ning Board by Governor Earl. 


Kiwanians in Ford City, Pennsyl- 
vania, are taking an active part in all 
civic affairs and especially in the edu- 
cational activities. W. A. Frederick 
and C. F. Reitler have been elected 
members of the board of education; Past 
President Julius Steiner is serving as 
treasurer of the board and, like father 
like son, Kiwanian Edward J. Steiner 
has been appointed solicitor for the 
school board. 


At the National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation convention held recent- 
ly in Cleveland, Ohio, Kiwanian George 
A. Meadows of Shreveport, Louisiana, 
was elected president of the Private 
Schools Department of the Federation 
which is composed of teachers and exec- 
utives of both public schools and high 
schools as well as colleges and universi- 
ties. At the convention of the National 
Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools in Dallas, Mr. Meadows was 
elected regional secretary. This asso- 
ciation carries approximately 250 of the 
leading private commercial schools of 
the United States on its membership 
rolls. 


J. Hudson Huffard, governor of the 
West Virginia District, has been elect- 
ed a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Furniture Associa- 
tion for a two-year term. Governor 
Huffard recently completed a two-year 
term as a director of the Southern Re- 
tail Furniture Association. Kiwanian 
Huffard is a past president of the Blue- 
field, West Virginia, club. 


A loss which is being felt deeply by 
the members of the Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia, club, is that caused by the va- 
cancy made by Dr. Lonsdale J. Roper, 
immediate past governor of the Capital 
District, who has accepted a position in 
Richmond as the State Health Officer. 
He has been elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Portsmouth club. Kiwanian 
Roper is also a past president and form- 
er lieutenant governor. 
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Dr. C. B. Holman, immediate past 
governor of the Missouri-Kansas-Ark- 
ansas District and a member of the 
West End, St. Louis, Missouri club, has 
been appointed chairman of a commit- 
tee to compile statistics through the 
Narcotic Division of the State of Mis- 
souri in preparation of a Uniform Nar- 
cotic Drug law to be presented to the 


assembly of State Representatives. 
Kiwanian Holman was asked by the 
National Emergency Council of the 


State of Missouri to do this and it is 
certainly a tribute to Kiwanian Hol- 
man as well as Kiwanis since the clubs 
of the state have been asked to sponsor 
the passage of such a law. 


Kiwanian Theo. F. Krug, a charter 
member of the Baltimore, Maryland, 
club, recently celebrated his 83rd birth- 
day at a regular meeting of the club. 
“Daddy” Krug, as he is affectionately 
known by the members, is an interested 
and enthusiastic Kiwanian and has an 
attendance record that is indeed envi- 
able. During the celebration he was 
presented with a nine by twelve foot 
telegram, the largest one ever delivered 
by Western Union, which expressed ap- 
preciation and best wishes. It was 
signed by every member of the club 
and it was a happy occasion for all. He 
has two sons, Alfred F. and Gustav F., 
who are also members of the club and 
they are a trio of loyal Kiwanians 


Past International President George 
F. Hixson at the anniversary meeting 
of the Rochester, New York, club was 
honored as the first president of Ki- 
wanis International, a charter member 
and the first president of the Rochester 
club. Honored with him, as the club 
commemorated its twenty-first birth- 
day and the twenty-second birthday of 
Kiwanis International, were three oth- 
er charter members, W. A. Lewis, Sam- 
uel E. Stubbs and Charles P. Ament. 
Following its practice of occasionally 
selecting one member for special recog- 
nition, the club, through its president, 
Dr. Floyd C. Bratt, presented a dia- 
mond-studded Kiwanis pin to Mr. 
Ament. 


Members of the Ocean City, New 
Jersey, club believe in active participa- 
tion in civie affairs. President Henry 
Roeser, Jr. is a City Commissioner and 
Director of Municipal Finance; George 
D. Richards, a past president and form- 
er secretary, is also a City Commission- 
er and Director of Public Safety; the 
City Solicitor, John E. Boswell, City 
Treasurer, Clyde W. Struble and Chief 
of Police, Robert J. Lackey, are all 
members of the club; and Lawrence M. 
Lear, past president and former lieu- 
tenant governor is a member of the 
County Board of Freeholders. 
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Immediate Past President Sigmund 
E. Lyons of Toronto, Ontario, will soon 
think “President” is his first name. He 
has just been elected as president of the 
Toronto Real Estate Board and we 
heartily congratulate “President” Ly- 
ons and the Board. Here are some oth- 
er honors—Joseph Wilde has been elect- 
ed vice president of the Canadian Con- 
struction Association; J. Homer Lyons 
has been elected a director of the To- 
ronto Real Estate Board and H. C. 
Bourlier’s valued service as Board of 
Trade representative on the Advisory 
Vocational Committee of the Board of 
Education has been recognized in his 
unanimous election as chairman of that 
committee. 


C. M. Smith, former secretary of the 
San Antonio, Texas, club, is president 
of the Manufacturers’ Association for 
1937. Kiwanian W. W. McAllister, past 
president and former lieutenant gover- 
nor, has been elected president of the 
Chamber of Commerce for this year. 


In an impressive service presided 
over by Kiwanian Bishop W. Bertrand 
Stevens, Kiwanian Harry Beal was 
consecrated as Bishop of Panama. Both 
men are active members of the Los 
Angeles, California, club and we under- 
stand Los Angeles newspapers have 
earried stories at great length telling 
of the excellent qualifications of Ki- 
wanian Beal for his new duties. 


The Kiwanis Club of Buffalo, New 
York, is feeling very proud of the fact 
that one of its members, Past President 
Edwin E. Ellis, has been appointed Gen- 
eral Chairman of the National Congress 
of the Sons of the American Revolution 
which will be held in Buffalo in May. 


Kiwanian Ellis is also a former lieu- 
tenant governor. 


Kiwanian John P. Friend, Jr., of the 
Kiwanis Club of Milford, Ohio, was 
elected treasurer of Clermont County 
in the last election and Leonard L. 
Harding, secretary of the club, has 
been elected president of the Clermont 
County Men’s Brotherhood. This is an 
organization of men sponsored by the 
churches of the county. 


Pearl C. Somerville of Bloomington, 
Illinois, was recently elected secretary 
of the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite 
Bodies of Bloomington. Kiwanian Som- 


erville is an active Kiwanian and lead-— 


er. 


We are advised that Durelle T. Scott 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, has 
been elected president of the Taxpay- 
ers Association and that Roy V. Eder 
and E. L. Lindemuth have been elect- 
ed president and vice president, respec- 


ployees’ Association. 


Rev. Robert D. Hershey, a member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Phoenixville, Penn- 
sylvania, has been elected vice president 
of the Phoenixville Ministerial Associa- 
tion. 


Past President F. M. Johnston of Riv- 
erdale, Toronto, has been reélected as 
Alderman; Kiwanian Ralph Day has 
been reélected as a member of the 
Board of Control and Dr. Gordon Millen 
was elected to the Board of Education. 


H. H. Baker, a member of the El 
Paso, Illinois, club, was elected Circuit 
Judge of the Eleventh District in the 
last election. 


It Needn’t Happen Here 


(From page 155) 


view since the change, that it has not 
been mere careless, uninformed voting. 
The farm people of the country have 
thought deeply on the many questions 
involved in their industry, which are 
so closely tied up with government, 
and if analyzed, they have done quite 
intelligent voting. 

If there are tendencies in this coun- 
try today for unstable government, and 
Mr. Arras leaves the inference in his 
article that perhaps such is the case, he 
fails to recognize that these upheavals 
in government do not come from the 
people first as a result of unintelligent 
voting, but invariably the stage is set 
by government itself, perhaps long be- 
fore an upheaval comes. The Amer- 
ican peopie want to feel a sense of se- 
curity, and they prize their liberty as 
highly as ever in their history, but 
when parties in power compromise 
their security and their economic wel- 
fare by legislative programs inimical 
to the best interests of many large 
groups in society, they are setting the 
stage for a situation that can indeed 
become serious. 


Such was very definitely the case 
in agriculture. Farmers by thousands 
have been dispossessed of their farms 
into which a lifetime of effort has been 
put. They saw their income shrink to 
practically nothing. They have seen 
tenancy in the very best agricultural 
states in America increase in an alarm- 
ing degree. Naturally they wonder 
why, after working many years in the 
most careful and thrifty manner, a 
lifetime of effort must be swept away. 
And we all wonder just why this 
has to be. The same comparison can 
be made with other economic groups 
in our society. 


not, are going to hold the party in 
power responsible for this debacle, and 
that is exactly what they did. The so- 
called New Deal is now in effect in 
this country. The public at large be- 
lieves that their economic welfare has 
been greatly improved since this plan 
was put into effect, and so long as 
they see evidence of this kind, common 
sense tells us that they will vote to 
(Turn to page 188) 









The Perfect 


XECUTIVE 
PILE, 


DESK- 
SIDE 


A private office 
file especially 
designed for the 
desk-side use of 
the Executive 
having many in- 
terests. An ideal 
gift for others— 
a perfect gift to 
give yourself. 


All Important Papers at 
Your Finger Tips 


Private correspondence—personal accounts and 
records—vital statistics on your business—person- 
al bills, policies—ideas—new confidential plans— 
as well as all pending material required for fre- 





| quent reference—thoroughly organized and am A 
tively, of the Traction Company Em- | 


for instant use. No lost papers—no delay—quick 
action without waiting. A clear desk and a clear 
mind for immediate problems or work. The great- 


| est time saver ever offered busy men or women. 


| from file—without rising from desk. 


Naturally the people, | 
whether they are intelligent voters or | 





A large range of dividers to suit every need of 
the business or professional man. 


Read Without Removing! 


Automatic expanding file drawers afford instant 
visibility and access without removing papers 
( Top is flush 
with desk when closed—slides into vertical posi- 
tion behind file when open. Awailable in legal 
or letter size at prices made possible by large 
production. 


FRE Send mame at once for descrip- 
tive circular and price list. 


AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. 


| 629 West Washington Street, Dept. 173, Chicago, Ill. 








Are Dearenep Children 


in Your Community 
Receiving Aid? 


With the coming of another 
school term, the ever present prob- 
lem of helping hard of hearing 
children to obtain a better educa- 
tion once more arises. 
pioneered in this 
great work, step by step equip- 
ment especially adapted to the 
needs of educational methods de- 
signed to use residual hearing has 
been developed together with meth- 
ods of teaching. 


Trimm has 


From our wide experience has 
been evolved types of equipment 
suitable for the small community 
as well as the large—and at a cost 
well in keeping with the service 
rendered. 

An inquiry will bring full in- | 
formation as well as cost of the ||| 
equipment in which you are in- 
terested. 

Your help will bring new 
Ht hope to many hard of hearing 
1 children in your community. | 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE | 
DISTRIBUTORS | 
1770 W. Berteau Ave., Chicago, tl. | 


y Minstrels 


Unique First Parts for complete 
4 show with special songs and 
choruses. Make-up. Cataleg Free. 
T.S. Denison & Co., 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 118, Chicage 
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The Question Box 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 


Some of these questions, 











Q.—Does an application for priv- 
ileged membership have to be approved 
by the membership committee? (Club 


President) 


A.—I would think this unnecessary. 
The individual is already a member of 
the club and his application is a mat- 
ter between him and the board of di- 
rectors. 





Q.—Does a club have the privilege 
of retaining a member on its rolls if 
he pays his dues but cannot because of 
his health attend at present? (Club 
Secretary) 

A.—It certainly is within the rights 
of the board of directors to grant an 
excused absence. See Standard Form 
for Club By-Laws, Article V, Section 2. 


Q.—Does our club have to adopt the 
new privileged membership provisions? 
(Laws and Regulations Chairman) 


Changes in the basic pro- 
International are 


A.—Yes. 


visions of Kiwanis 


requirements of all clubs. The new pro- 
visions should be adopted and Head- 
notified 


quarters of the date of the 


action. 





Q.—What are the advantages of a 
club being incorporated? (Lieutenant 
Governor) 


A.—It limits individual liability in 
case of an accident or suit in connection 
with one of the club’s activities, ac- 
cording to my understanding. Do not 
overlook the fact that certain require- 
ments of the Board of Trustees of 
Kiwanis International must be met if 
your club desires to incorporate. 


Q.—Is there a separate corporation 
governing the activities of Kiwanis in 
Canada? (Member) 

A.—No. Canadian Kiwanis clubs 
are units of Kiwanis International. 
They have the same relationship that 
United States Kiwanis clubs have. 


To meet legal requirements relative 
to the incorporation of clubs, protec- 
tion of the name and the emblen, etc., 
there is a Canadian corporation, Ki- 
wanis International Subsidiary, Incor- 
porated, governed by the same officers 
as those elected for Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. 


Q.—Would a privileged member be 
eligible to act as a director or as an 
officer of the club? (Club Secretary) 


A.—Yes. 





Q.—How can I be sure of having a 
hotel room in the hotel at Indianapolis 
in which the International officers are 
located? (Member) 


A.—Forward your reservation re- 
quest with your hotel reservation de- 
posit fee of $5.00 to the Kiwanis Con- 
vention Office at Indianapolis promptly. 


Q.—What is your opinion of amend- 
ing our by-laws to provide that anyone 
to become a member of our club must 
be a resident of the city for at least 
one year? (Club Secretary) 


A.—You don’t need a by-law pro- 
vision for your membership committee 
and board to control the permanency 
of the individuals you take into your 
club. A _ by-law provision would be 
inflexible and would prohibit your ac- 
cepting desirable men who come to your 
city to be permanent residents and 
who might easily be lost to Kiwanis 
because of such a provision. All you 
have to do is to test each proposal 
for membership as to permanency and 
perhaps make more careful investiga- 
tion. 
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Kiwanis Convention 
Office Opens 


HE Kiwanis Convention Office was 
T format opened at nine o’clock Mon- 

day morning, March first at 1205 
Roosevelt Building, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, with O. E. “‘Pete’’ Peterson, Con- 
vention Manager, in charge. 

It is in this office that all preconven- 
tion work will center and the address 
noted in connection with this article 
should be used by those club secretaries 
and others in corresponding with the 
convention manager about convention 
details. 

Although the convention dates are 
June 20 to 24 a convention office is es- 
tablished in the convention city and 
opened some months in advance of the 
convention for the convenience of Ki- 
wanians throughout the country and 
for the better handling of work in the 
convention city. 


COOOOOOOOOOOO 


Kiwanis Convention Office 
1205 Roosevelt Building 


Indianapolis 


OOOOOOOOOOOCO 


With more than 200 members of the 
host club, Indianapolis, definitely as- 
signed to convention committees work 
is going ahead rapidly and a smoothly 
operating convention machine is as- 
sured. 

General Convention Chairman Mur- 
ray Morris has made committee assign- 
ments and since shortly after the first 
of the year the General Convention 
Committee has been in weekly session. 

All hotel reservation contracts 
should be sent to the convention office 
at Indianapolis accompanied by the ho- 
tel guarantee deposit of five dollars 
per person. The system of hotel reser- 
vations and assignments successfully 
used by Kiwanis International for many 
years will be in effect this year. There 
can be no reservations made directly 
with the hotels, all rooms being under 
contract to Kiwan’‘s International and 
all room assignments being made by the 
hotels committee and the convention 
manager, with headquarters in the con- 
vention office in the Roosevelt Building. 

Hotel reservation contracts have been 
mailed to club secretaries throughout 
the organization and careful following 
of the instructions accompanying the 
contracts will make it easy for those 
planning to attend the convention to get 
their reservations in early. 

It has been pointed out that early 
reservations for anything whether it be 
theater tickets, steamship berths or New 
Year’s eve banquet tables mean better 
accommodations. Hotel rooms at con- 
vention time will be better located when 
reservations are made early. 
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Selling Safety in Saint Paul 


(From page 158) 


Mr. Schaub said that “working: to 
save life and prevent injury was not 
only a grand humanitarian work from 
which those participating would gain 
a measure of personal satisfaction, but 
that it was also good business.” 

“A natural death,” he went on, “‘af- 
fects every community. It may re- 
move the breadwinner and the only 
source of income from a family, in 
which case they are thrown on charity, 
which means increasing the tax load, 
and reducing the income of the mer- 
chants with whom he did _ business 
through the elimination or reduction 
of the family purchasing power. 

“An accidental death has the same 
result as a natural death, but in addi- 
tion in a great many cases some insur- 
ance company pays a considerable sum 
of money in settlement of a claim aris- 
ing as a result of the accident. The pay- 
ment of each claim directly affects the 
cost of insurance to the policyholder, 
therefore, with less claims it would nat- 
urally follow there could be lower 
premium rates.” 

The Kiwanis Club of Saint Paul was 
fortunate in that already several of 
their members were active in safety 
work. Kiwanian Frank W. Matson was 
president of the Minnesota Safety 
Council, John C. Bryant had headed a 
Safety Committee in the Chamber of 
Commerce for several years, Homer B. 
Thomas, as General Manager of the 
Automobile Club, had been working 
along safety lines for some time. Many 
other members of the club were very 
much interested and had taken part in 
safety drives from time to time. From 
this group officers were elected, and the 
offer of the Automobile Club to provide 
a headquarters and the use of its em- 
ployees to carry on the work was ac- 
cepted. 

Five days later on May 17, 1934, the 
late Floyd B. Olson, Governor of the 
State of Minnesota, called together a 
group of men for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the safety work throughout the 
state. 


The Saint Paul group was the first 
to offer its codperation and after an all- 
day session a plan was adopted divid- 
ing the cities into four groups. Those 
from 3,000 to 5,000 population; 5,000 
to 10,000; 10,000 to 100,000; and those 
over 100,000. Saint Paul, being in the 
group of over 100,000, competed with 
Minneapolis and Duluth. The gover- 
nor offered a bronze plaque to the safest 
city in each group. The first step in 
Saint Paul toward having this group 
recognized as being the clearing house 
for safety matters not coming officially 
under the jurisdiction of regular munic- 
ipal departments was a request to 
Kiwanian Mark Gehan, Mayor of the 
City of Saint Paul, who issued a proc- 
lamation designating the Safety Coun- 
cil of Saint Paul and Ramsey County 
as the official Safety Group. 

Kiwanian Ed Pennington, having ac- 














cepted the chairmanship of the Vigi- 
lante Committee, sent a letter to 3,000 
selected citizens of Saint Paul asking 
them to report all flagrant violations 
which they observed to the Council 
headquarters, emphasizing the fact that 
they had no police powers, but that as 
better citizens who should be interested 
in greater safety on the streets would 
report these violations in the hope that 
warnings sent to the violators would 





cause them to be more careful in the | 


future. Ten report cards were sent with 
each letter. Over 10,000 reports were 
made and in cases where more than 
one report was received upon any driv- 
er or where the violation was unusually 
flagrant, a letter was sent from the 
Council headquarters calling the offend- 
er’s attention to his violation and asking 
his codperation in the future. 

Prior to the start of this campaign 
it was not unusual to see hundreds of 
cars going through Stop Signs, but after 
this campaign got under way, this viola- 
tion practically disappeared. The Ki- 
wanis Club of Saint Paul donated one 
hundred dollars to carry on the work, 
and a committee composed of ten other 
members of the club collected over five 
hundred dollars from other 
persons and firms, and with this money 
they were able to organize the Safe 
Drivers Club, furnishing an emblem to 


each member who _suesecnel to live up to 


New ¢ 


interested | 
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| ROTOSPEED DUPLICATOR 


Whether your average printing cost is $5 or $500—Cut 


it with a Rotospeed. Someone on your present payroll 
can operate the Rotospeed, produce beautiful duplicated 
material—typing, printing, writing, pictures—anything! 
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operation—works for pennies! 
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full, illustrated information on all 
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As luxurious as a 


and cold running water; 
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Complete. 
Does away 
with Aerial 
entirely — Just 
place an F & H 
Capacity Aerial 

Eliminator (size 

1% in. x 4 in.) 
within your set. 
Simple instruec- 
tions furnished 
with unit. Easily 
connected by any- 
one to aerial and 

ground of set. Your 

radio will then oper- 

ate and tune in the 
same manner as if it 
were connected to an 
aerial. Operates on both 
short and ‘WH waves 


AT USERS SAY 


San Antonio, teh It might interest you to know that 
with the Capacity Aerial Eliminator I get European sta- 
tions easily and in the winter get Australia, Russia, 
Honolulu and many Jap Short Wave Stations. I get all 
Pacific Coast Stations on the broadcast band. 
Signed: J. K. Somervell. 

Davenport, Ia. Received your Radio Aerial Eliminator 
and it sure works fine. Also works swell on Short Wave 
band. WishI hadfounditlongago. Signed: F. W. Boader. 
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the common sense rules of driving; the 
Safe Walkers Club, furnishing all those 
who agreed to walk safely and with the 
use of good judgment with a lapel em- 
blem and a large yellow button to all 
children signing a pledge to play only 
in the yards or on the sidewalks and 
not in the streets, making them a mem- 
ber of the Sidewalk Gang. Special 
weekly campaigns were staged, during 
which time parades were held in which 
the School Police, Boy Scouts, Police 
and Fire Departments and garage men 
took part, many tow trucks hauling bad- 
ly smashed automobiles behind them 
bringing to the attention of the watch- 
ers the results of careless driving. These 
weekly drives have been held frequently 
ever since. 

The Kiwanis club, feeling that pos- 
sibly many organizations might not be 
taking the interest in the matter that 
they should because of a feeling that it 
was an activity of one service club, 





finally stepped down and became but 
one of the 42 groups composing the 
Safety Council endeavoring to increase 
the activities of all other groups, but the 
hand of Kiwanis still guides the or- 
ganization as is shown by its present 
officers. Its President is Carleton P. 
Schaub; Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Kiwanian John C. Bryant; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Kiwanian H. 
B. Thomas. 

That the work is well worth while is 
testified to by the fact that in 1934, 76 
persons were killed. In 1935 this num- 
ber was reduced to 52. And up to the 
middle of December of 1936, 47 had 
fallen victims to the automobile in the 
hands of a careless driver. The Kiwanis 
Club of Saint Paul feels well repaid for 
all the work they have done and urge 
every Kiwanis club in International to 
take an active part in endeavoring to 
reduce this murder on our highways. 


Radio and Public Opinion 


(From page 139) 


divergent views by men and women 
competent to discuss questions of pub- 
lic interest. The speaker, during the 
time allotted to him, may use his own 
language and discuss as much or as 
little of the subject as he chooses. 
The public is not left with a few 
choice paragraphs selected from his 
remarks by an editor who must weigh 
his entire speech in the light of news 
value. The only requirements of 
broadcasting are that he must not use 
obscene, indecent or profane language 
or utilize his opportunity to speak to 
defame some member or members of 
the public. The first of these require- 
ments is provided by the Communica- 
tions Act itself and the second by 
judge-made law under which the 
broadcaster is held jointly liable with 
the speaker for defamatory utterances. 
But these are the only limitations and 
there is adequate evidence in the rec- 
ords of the Communications Commis- 
sion to support that statement. 

It is sometimes said that the stand- 
ard of public interest, convenience or 
necessity is too vague and indefinite 
and that because of this broadcasters 
are required to follow public opinion 
thereby losing much effectiveness in 
the dissemination of new facts upon 
which new opinions may be based or 
old ones modified. Such statements 
confuse station policy with actual op- 
erations. Let me cite an example. Sta- 
tion KFBB, located in Great Falls, 
Montana, formulates its station policy 
after consultation with an advisory 
council composed of representatives of 
religious, educational, civic, political, 
charitable, business and labor groups. 
This council meets monthly and the 
management lays before its members 
all matters of station policy. Since 


the council embraces a good cross- 
section of local public thought it is 
possible to obtain the benefit of many 
points of view and from these discus- 


sions evolve a fairly correct guide to 
station policy. I am familiar with the 
meetings which have been held thus 
far and it is encouraging to note the 
enthusiastic interest manifested in the 
activities of the station. Both the 
public and the station benefit from this 
procedure, There is little danger that 
the judgment of this representative 
group of the public will arrive at con- 
clusions repugnant to the standard of 
public interest especially as it is ap- 
plied to their community. But the 
council is advisory only. The station 
does not use it as a means to shirk its 
own responsibility. The point is, it is 
possible, through intelligent manage- 
ment to remove some of the vagueness 
and indefiniteness from the standard. 


Cull Entire Field 
of Human Affairs 


The policy of free and uncensored 
discussion of all important public ques- 
tions having been determined, it then 
becomes the job of the broadcaster to 
see to it that the policy is adhered to. 
The first speaker may be a volunteer 
but the broadcaster, in many cases, 
must find the second and opposing 
speaker. He must also know who is 
the proper person to represent cor- 
rectly the opposing view or views. He 
must seek out controversy rather than 
avoid it. And each day the broad- 
casters cull the entire field of human 
affairs for what is new and interesting, 
and seek out those, who by study or 
training are best qualified to discuss 
the questions of public concern at the 
moment. Nothing new in_ religion, 
science, politics, education, invention, 
exploration—national or international 
of origin—escapes the notice of the 
broadcasters. Millions of words an- 
nually—new facts—new facts when 
they are new, for each broadcaster 
must beat his competitor. 
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Now in conclusion. Private opin- 
ions are formed, modified or rejected 
from the exposure of individuals to 
factual information and public opinion 
is the consensus of private opinions. 
Changes in public opinion can be meas- 
ured directly by the speed by which 
factual information is disseminated to 
the individual members of the public. 
A rapidly changing public opinion, the 
acquisition of new beliefs, the modifi- 
cation or rejection of old ideas, pushes 
forward the march of social, political 
and industrial progress. Broadcast- 
ing’s contribution to this progress is 
found in its fearlessness and fairness 
in the presentation of facts on all pub- 
lic questions by those who have pecu- 
liar knowledge of those facts. Our 
competitive system of broadcasting, 
modeled after our singularly American 
ideas of free expression of thoughts, 
has not only stimulated interest in dis- 
cussions of all controversial public 
questions, with its resultant effect upon 
public opinion but, indeed, such dis- 
cussions have made and kept Amer- 
ican broadcasting the living, thriving, 
pulsating enterprise that it is. 


U. 8. Constitution 
150 Years Old 


(From page 137) 


on January 20 instead of March 4, ef- 
fective in 1937. Thus President Roose- 
velt’s term was shortened 42 days. 
Congress, instead of beginning its 
terms on March 4 every other year, 
now dates from January 3 every other 
year. 

Besides September 17, 1937, other 
dates are of importance in celebrating 
constitutional history. June 21, 1938, 
for example, marks the 150th anniver- 
sary of the actual establishment of the 
Constitution through ratification by 
the New Hampshire convention. April 
30, 1939, the 150th anniversary of the 
inauguration of Washington as first 
President, will be marked by magni- 
ficent ceremonies in New York City, 
attendant upon opening the World’s 
Exposition. 

On September 17, 1937, the chief 
national celebration will be held in In- 
dependence Hall, Philadelphia, where 
the deputies under Washington created 
and signed the Constitution. 

In all its educational efforts the 
Commission lays stress upon the great 
central fact that the United States 
Government is controlled by law—the 
“supreme law of the land,” ordained 
and established by the people. The 
Constitution is the only law ever en- 
acted by the American people in their 
sovereign capacity. It is supreme over 
Congresses, Presidents, States, and 
Courts. Every national and state of- 
ficial and judge is bound by oath to 
support and defend the Constitution. 
No change can be made in the Consti- 
tion except by the people, acting 
through Congress and their legislatures 
or conventions. 
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Vocational Guidance in Its Economic 


and Social Phases 
(From page 147) 


ing Education. By this study “it was 
estimated that for manufacturing es- 
tablishments in textiles and_ their 
products, machines, iron and steel and 
their products, in which a total of 
almost ten million workers was em- 
ployed, a total of almost 600,000 tech- 
nical institute graduates should be 
utilized. Only 10,000 of such grad- 
uates were at the time employed in 
these lines of work as contrasted with 
a real annual requirement of more 
than 17,000.” In the same year, it 
was brought out at hearings before a 
Select Committee of the United States 
Senate on the subject of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, that though it may 
or may not be true (and probably not 
true) that machines in industry lessen 
employment, one thing is definitely 
certain, and that is, that the widespread 
use and development of machinery 
“call for higher degree of technical 
knowledge or what has been called 
‘job intelligence’.” In the face of 
the industrial progress in the last 
thirty years, calling for more and 
more technically trained men and wo- 
men, we have been clinging to the 
moss-worn ideal about the superiority 
of the academics and have been per- 
mitting a large portion of our youth to 
go out into the world untrained and 
unqualified. During this period, in 
the face of a growing demand for a 
higher development of personal skill, 
we have been adding hundreds of 
thousands annually and regularly to 
the ranks of unskilled and unemploy- 
able labor. I have been told by cer- 
tain managers, who have charge of 
large numbers of industrial employees, 
that they are continually in search of 
men possessing skill and “job intelli- 
gence,” of men who can be entrusted 
with the handling of expensive raw 
materials and machines and who are 
quick in grasping the ever changing 
methods and processes of manufac- 
ture. These men have told me that 
their searching was none the less dur- 
ing the Depression period. 

Scientists tell us emphatically that 
we have hardly begun to manufacture 
the things we need for life, health and 
comfort, and that “the re-planning of 
human environment from the point of 
view of human needs has hardly be- 
gun.” We are told that within the 
coming generation we shall see the 
creation, manufacture and use of new 
materials and that this “will come 
about as the results of new demands 
for lightness and flexibility and the 
use of substances other than metal and 
wood.” These same gentlemen predict 
the synthetic manufacture of many 
articles of food and clothing that now 
originate in the soil. In 1790, 90 per 
cent of the population was engaged in 
agriculture; in 1930, 20 per cent. It 
has now been estimated that “80 per 
cent of cultivated farm land can be 


eliminated,” and that scientific, syn- 
thetic processes can produce more ef- 
ficiently the great majority of the 
products of the soil. Does this mean 
that our economic future lies in scien- 
tific and industrial activity? Perhaps 
it does; at least, we cannot overlook 
the importance of vocational, scientific 
and industrial training to meet the 
needs of the future and for the prep- 
aration of those by whom the future 
is to be peopled. 


A Problem and 
an Obligation 

I feel very keenly that these matters 
reveal in strong light a problem and 
obligation facing Kiwanis. In a few 
states, the so-called apprenticeship 
system has been instituted with the 
view of solving that problem. Walter 
F. Simon, Supervisor of Apprentice- 
ship in Wisconsin, who has first-hand 
knowledge of the actual workings of 
that system in his state for the last 
sixteen years, has written me as fol- 
lows: “.... in the sixteen years that 
I have been with the Industrial Com- 
mission, I have not yet met a single 
person, whether employer, union man, 
parent, apprentice, or anybody else, 
who failed to endorse the plan once it 
is understood. . . . our staff is small 
and we confine our activity to the rec- 
ognized trades only. We could easily 
devote our entire time to any one 
trade and have more than enough to 
do. . . . Several years ago I sent a 
questionnaire to all apprentices who 
completed their contracts, and to all 
who were indentured but whose con- 
tracts were cancelled for various reas- 
ons. Those who fulfilled the terms of 
their indentures earned an average of 
72 cents an hour. Those who did not 
finish their apprenticeship averaged 
50 cents an hour, and the peculiar part 
of it was that 60 per cent of this 
group were back in the trade in which 
they were originally indentured. In 
answer to the question of whether 
they were sorry that they dropped 
their apprenticeship, every last one of 
them .... answered in the affirmative. 
I asked the graduates whether they 
ever regretted serving an apprentice- 
ship and not a single one answered in 
the affirmative. . ..I believe the ap- 
prenticeship plan does really produce 
skill and pride in workmanship. Our 
employers will tell you that a four- 
year apnvrentice is a better mechanic 
in his third year than the average 
mechanic on the labor market. Yet 
the graduate is not necessarily an ex- 
pert on all machines or processes in 
the trade any more than is the gradu- 
ate medical student a _ full-fledged 
physician. ... But the training an ap- 
prentice gets in four years’ time sea- 
sons him and gives him the proper back- 
ground for a useful life, not alone as 
a mechanic but as a good citizen... .” 
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ELCAR 


Trailerized Homes 









Carry 4 persons. Equipped with a tub 
bath, hot water, toilet, three closets, 
heating and cook stoves, refrigerator, 


sink, electricity, drawers for bed- 
clothes, linens, knives, forks, dishes, 
pots, pans, canned goods, etc. 


Americas Finest | 
Lowest Priced Trailers 


1. Chassis of all steel 
2. Steel, leak-proof windows 
3. Piano door hinges 
4. Sereen doors and windows 
o. Perfeet ventilation. 


© 16-ft. Standard, Base $365 
@ 18-ft. De Luxe Fir, Base $495 
® 18-ft. De Luxe Mahogany, Base $545 
®@ 20-ft. De Luxe Fir, complete $745 
®@ 20-ft. De Luxe Mahogany, 
complete $845 


Elcar Coach Co. 


840 Beardsley, Elkhart, Ind. 
6050 Cottage Grove, Chicago, Ill. 
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“WRITE ME A POEM, DADDY” 

and other verses 

by 
GRADY of friendly Duluth 

Simple Verses of Home and Children 

Work and Play 

One Dollar Per Copy 

R.A.GRADY, 801 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 
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Some Suggestions 

I refer the merits of the apprentice- 
ship system to the earnest considera- 
tion of the chairmen of all district Com- 
mittees on Vocational Guidance. With 
the full realization that I add thereby 
a heavy load to the great work al- 
ready provided for, I venture further 
to suggest that each club Committee 
on Vocational Guidance: 

1. Make a survey of educational 
conditions within its own town or city, 
and determine (a) the number of boys 
and girls entering the high school each 
year; (b) the number failing to enter 
from the elementary schools; (c) the 
number dropping out of school each 
year, and who they are. 

2. Find out the ratio of money 
spent for classical or liberal education 
to money spent on vocational or trade 


training, in the schools of its own town 
or city. 

3. Inform its own community, or 
town or city, of its needs for voca- 
tional training, in order that the people 
may be informed intelligently and 
without bias, 

4. Use its prestige and influence to 
bring about an equitable adjustment 
of classical education and vocational 
training, insofar as such adjustment 
is needed in its own community. 

5. Render available to the boys and 
girls of its community the benefits of 
vocational training as offered by the 
Government and the State. 

6. Study the pros and cons of the 
apprenticeship system, and, if the com- 
mittee favors it, to direct its efforts 
to effect an enlightened public senti- 
ment on that subject. 


Kiwanis Subsistence Gardens 
(From page 149) 


Fire Department rendered great aid in 
the firemen at each station aiding in 
making out these blanks and signing the 
contracts and agreements. 

If a family was in need, had little 
work or income or a large family, they 
were given a garden. Unless a man 
wanted to supply his own seeds, all 
seeds and plants were given him free. 
He was not restricted as to what he 
planted but was required to keep his 
garden in good condition and free of 
weeds at all times. If he did not care 
to raise potatoes he was given a 50 x 50 
foot garden and a 50 x 100 foot garden 
if he raised potatoes. 

The club purchased potato seed and 
tomato plants. These were distributed 
in quantity according to the size of the 
family. All regular garden seeds were 
supplied, each gardener noting on a 
requisition sheet the exact seeds he 
wanted to plant and the order was filled 
at the Garden House. 

A great quantity of onion sets were 
given the club free by one of its mem- 
bers, Ben Cohen of the Empire Produce 
Company, and a local seed store, Conk- 
lin Sullivan Company also contributed 
a great amount of seed. Mr. Graney, 
Steward of the Binghamton State Hos- 
pital, planted in the early year, a great 
number of early and late cabbage as 
well as cauliflower plants, which were 
likewise given the club free. There 
was no restriction as to the amount 
of onion sets, cabbage or cauliflower 
plants. 

After the land was plowed the City 
Engineering office made a rough survey 
and ran a few lines for staking out. 
Jim MeGarrity of the Vail Ballou Pub- 
lishing Company and a Kiwanian, sup- 
plied a great quantity of lumber from 
which the city carpenters cut out hun- 
dreds of stakes. Pieces of tin 4 x 6 


inches were painted white and num- 
bered. Then on Decoration Day the 
chairman of the committee with a few 
gardeners’ help, spent the entire day in 
staking out the plots and numbering 
them. 


In the signed agreement which had 
to be made out before a garden was 
granted each gardener agreed to defi- 
nite rules of which the following are 
the most important: 

To keep my garden free of weeds at 
all times. 

To keep a record and report to Garden 
Supervisor all produce taken from 
garden. 

To consider the rights of others and 
do all in my power to protect my neigh- 
bors’ garden as well as my own from 
harm. 

Not to offer for sale or transfer my 
garden privileges. 

Not to offer for sale any garden pro- 
duce without approval of supervisor. 

To assume responsibility for any 
tools loaned to me. 

To see that no tools are left in paths 
or where they may be tripped over and 
cause injury to others. 

To forfeit all rights and privileges 
in any garden assigned to me if I fail 
to comply with the regulations or any 
other rules which the Kiwanis club may 
decide are for the best interests of all. 

The applications were gathered and 
carefully checked. Gardens were as- 
signed only to those families who were 
actually worthy, such as those receiv- 
ing relief or family heads with little 
work or income or with unusually large 
families. As soon as the land was 
staked out and plots numbered notices 
were mailed to each applicant granted 
a garden instructing them to take an 
identification slip which had been mailed 
to them to the Garden Supervisor on the 
plot. They were then shown the four 
corners of their garden and given their 
seed. 

During the past season the Garden 
House was wired with electricity and 
the sign on the roof lighted each night. 
The members of the club assembled at 
the Garden House after a noon meeting 
when with appropriate ceremonies the 
American and Kiwanis flags were raised 
over the house. Each day thereafter 
these two flags were displayed on the 
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house. 

Outside the Garden House was hung 
each day a large plot plan showing 
garden numbers and a list of gardeners. 
A bulletin board was placed outside the 
house and whenever any garden needed 
care or weeding, the garden number 
and name of worker was posted, giving 
him about a week to clean it up or lose 
it. A special box was installed outside 
where all visitors at the gardens regis- 
tered. Among them were many no- 
tables including International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker and Mrs. Parker. 

The writer should explain that he 
lives in a section outside of Bingham- 
ton and has to drive past this garden 
plot on the way to and from the office. 
Hence he made it a point to stop at the 
gardens at least once a day and often 
to drive around the roads that wind 
through the garden plots, inspecting 
this and that garden. 

Records show that very little diffi- 
culty was encountered with gardeners 
and but three gardens were cancelled 
and space assigned to other families 
for lack of care or for not getting the 
garden planted. 

To walk through the gardens when 
they were being worked and accept the 
many requests to look at the different 
gardens, to see how straight row after 
row had been planted, to note how free 
of weeds the gardens were, and to 
listen to them tell how deeply appre- 
ciative they were of the opportunity to 
have the garden, the many hours it 
gave them out in the open and the sun- 
shine, was more than to feel that you 
were playing an active part in a pro- 
gram that was worthy of Kiwanis back- 
ing. 

To read the many letters from fami- 
lies telling of the number of cans of 
this and that they have in the basement 
and just what it all means to them dur- 
ing the winter, all recalls what one 
mother said as I showed her the garden 
assigned to her, “Mr. Hyde, I wonder 
if the members of your club really ap- 
preciate just how much these gardens 
mean to families like ours.” 

At any rate in 1936 there were ap- 
proximately 15 acres of land used. This 
made twenty 50 x 50 foot gardens and 
ninety-nine 50 x 100 foot gardens. A 
total of 119 families including 596 peo- 
ple. Of these 119 families 82 were 
receiving some sort of city or county 
relief. The other 37 families had little 
work or income or large families, en- 
titling them to gardens. 

Through the codperation of the 
I.B.M. Company, a large scale was 
placed in the Garden House, and while 
many gardeners did not weigh in the 
produce, and due to lack of funds it 
was necessary to close the Garden 
House before all produce had been har- 
vested, the following record of produce 
taken in pounds is of interest: string 
beans 7,355; lima beans 48; dry beans 
2,324; beets 6,952; carrots 4,141; cu- 
cumbers 4,824; kohl-rabi 392; lettuce 
664; parsley 56; parsnips 29; peas 507; 
peppers 615; radishes 234; rutabagas 
2,542; spinach 59; summer squash 
1,438; corn 11,892; Swiss chard 1,582; 
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tomatoes 20,781; turnips 3,419; potatoes 
28,103; cabbage 15,357; pumpkins 
4,368; and winter squash 2,709. 

In giving the above figures attention 
is called to the fact that much of the 
early produce was not weighed as the 
scales had not been in use. No record 
was made of onions or cauliflower be- 
cause the supervisor did not find any 
space on the record sheet, these having 
not been included when the record sheets 
were made up. Then again we must 
consider that when the funds ran low 
the garden house was closed up before 
all produce had been harvested. 

Throughout the early summer many 
a gardener was getting mighty dis- 
couraged due to lack of rain. Hundreds 
of pails of water had been carried from 
the river but the gardens needed more 
than this. Finally when it did start te 
rain, how those gardens did grow, but 
without doubt they did not do as well 
as if we had had more rain. 

The cost of this project was as fol- 
lows: 

Supervision, family living in 

garden house for 20 weeks at 

S10) Se WOR asc cts. $ 200.00 
60 bushels of potato seed at 


$81.00 and 2500 tomato 
plants at $25.00..............:.-..-. 106.00 
Printing and postage $15.50 
and photographs $12.25........ 27.75 
Wiring of Garden House 
$19.59; miscellaneous ex- 
penses $16.64................2.22---+-- 31.84 
Electricity .................-......--s-00-++ 22.04 
Making total cost to Kiwanis 
0 a $ 392.02 
The City of Binghamton paid 
for plowing and fitting........ 75.00 
Total cost of project being.... 467.02 


The 20, 50 foot gardens pro- 
duced an average of $28.18 
in produce or total of............ 563.60 
The 99, 100 foot gardens pro- 
duced an average of $45.57 
in produce or total of............ 4,511.43 
Making the total value of 
produce and project............ 5,075.03 
Project representing above 
COME DEO: Clings ncvsccneennns 4,075.03 
It is justifiable to contend that each 
garden, i.e., 100 foot gardens, did raise 
produce far in excess of $50 per garden 
and that the total value of the produce 
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raised would be better than $6,000. It 
is totally impossible to estimate the 
value of the great amount of foods put 
up in cans and preserved for later use, 
as it is impossible to take into considera- 
tion the real value of the project in 
giving these families something of their 
own to work in the open air and sun- 
shine, which cannot be estimated in dol- 
lars and cents. 

It should be mentioned that after the 
July flood the TERA supplied the club 
200 large envelopes of seed. As less 
than 75 of these were used we had a 
good supply left over. Not wanting to 
take the chance of giving out seeds in 
1936 supplied in 1935 that might not be 
good, a package was sent to the State 
Experimental Station in Geneva, New 
York, where they were tested and a re- 
port submitted showing germination of 
each kind of seed. This report showed 
that all seeds were good and hence no 
seed costs were necessary for 1936. 

The value of this program to Kiwanis, 
as a club, is rather difficult to figure. 
It can be truthfully stated that not only 
did city officials look very kindly upon 
Kiwanis for the real program of service 
they were rendering, but many busi- 
ness men and citizens in all walks of 
life complimented and spoke very high- 
ly of Kiwanis. With the great amount 
of newspaper publicity given to the club 
it would appear that it could not help 
but create a better place in the minds of 
the people of the aims and purposes of 
Kiwanis as a service organization for 
everyone knew that here was a club that 
was really doing something worth 
while. Many issues of the local evening 
paper carried nearly a full page of pic- 
tures and story relating to the Kiwanis 
Gardens, and at no time did any mem- 
ber of Kiwanis seek this publicity—the 
papers went out themselves, took the 
pictures and wrote the stories. When 
a Kiwanis club renders service that is 
worth while it need not bother about 
getting publicity for pictures and stor- 
ies of real service rendered is the type 
of news a paper wants and this type of 
publicity has and will continue to show 
in the increased interest of business and 
professional men desiring to become 
affiliated with an organization that is 
rendering such service. 


Kiwanis 


(From page 150) 


writing, I as a reporter am well aware 
of it. I recognize it the moment I 
enter the dining room for the meeting. 

Nearly always I am seated beside 
some one whom I haven’t had a chance 
to talk to for quite a while, for each 
member is given a number assigning 
him to a table. These mixed numbers 
are handed out at the door in what- 
ever order the members happen to file 
into the dining room and this arrange- 
ment seems to work effectively in 
forming just the opposite of possible 
cliques. So that’s a mechanical means 
of providing fellowship which every- 


one indorses heartily. A _ friendly 
greeting, and the fellowship angle 
seems well under way. 

Informality always prevails with the 
singing that begins before lunch. The 
first song is “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.”’ At the first few meetings I cov- 
ered, I entered the singing of the 
second song, “Boost Kiwanis,” rather 
hesitantly, as it is so essentially a 
Kiwanis song. 

Now I join freely in the full har- 
mony of this and the other songs. And 
I am as joyfully responsive to the 


cajolings of Songleader Doc Kunz as | 














*“‘Alice’’ by Morris Henry Hobbs 
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the others when he asks for harmony. 
If the tune seems low, I sing a tenor, 
and if it is pitched high, I sing bari- 
tone—or is it bass? At any rate, it 
seems to pass for harmony, and it does 
result in a satisfying feeling, for the 
singer, doesn’t it? 


After the invocation is the lunch- 
eon itself. And there occurs the part 
most evasive of words and I don’t 
mean the food. Although I may be a 
little younger than the average of the 
members, I am fully in the conversa- 
tion and enjoy the friendliness of the 
cthers. Sometimes, one of the men 
may chuckle, “We’ll have to be care- 
ful, there’s a reporter present,” but 
actually he is all the more ready to 
exchange confidences with a represen- 
tative of the fourth estate. 


The time passes all too quickly be- 


fore President C. E. Chenoweth sounds 
the bell as the signal for the formal 
program to start. It is invariably the 
case that he has to strike it a couple 
of times with his gavel before the mem- 
bers reluctantly cut short their con- 
versation. Soon, however, their 
attention is concentrated on some 
worthwhile program. Then after the 
meeting, small groups pause in the 
lobby of the hotel to exchange a few 
remarks before rushing back to their 
work. 

And still I haven’t delved very deep- 
ly into that subject of Kiwanis fellow- 
ship, as a reporter sees it, for it is con- 
tinued in committee meetings, it exists 
when two or more happen to meet on 
the street, when they have business re- 
lations or wherever they may be. One 
thing is certain about it—it’s human 
interest. 


It Needn’t Happen Here 


(From page 181) 


keep it in power. When the New Deal 
abuses the high command that has been 
given to it, it will be voted out of 
office. History tells us this in no un- 
failing terms. 

Alarmists in this country cast dark 
glances at Communist Russia, Fascist 
Italy and Nazi Germany, and say “It 
Can Happen Anywhere.” Yes, it can, 
but Communist Russia did not come 
out of thin air. The stage had been 
set long before, by an autocratic and 
ruthless government, that made the 
lot of the average citizen (if he could 
be dignified by that term) one of pov- 
erty, ignorance, and desperation. For 
the other states in Europe now headed 
by dictators, the stage was also set 
long before the dictators came into ex- 
istence. Germany, pressed by a great 
militaristic machine, finally had to go 
to pieces, and out of the wreckage and 
hopeless floundering, it was only nat- 
ural that a strong man should rise up 
in the position of dictator. 

We can avoid these conditions in 
this country. There is enough good 
judgment and common sense among the 
people as a whole, to prevent condi- 
tions as exist in some of the Old World 
countries from ever becoming estab- 
lished here. Our people have been thor- 
oughly tried, but on the whole they have 
not lost their perspective. They still be- 
lieve in democracy, but they do not be- 
lieve in a democracy that does not 
give, in a measure at least, opportunity 
to all people in accord with their abil- 
ity. Any government in this country 
that sincerely makes an effort to keep 
the channels of opportunity open to all 
groups of our society, and does not 
place artificial barriers in their way 
that prevent their rising above the 
subsistence level, will find that they 
will have the support of the people, 
and, after all, this is a pretty good defi- 
nition of intelligent and serviceable 
citizenship. 

This conclusion may not be consid- 
ered to be on a very lofty plane. As 


Mr. Arras says, it may place the tem- 
poral above the permanent, the mate- 
rial above the spiritual, the individual 
above the government, and the conclu- 
sion may be drawn that government is 
not for the people and by the people, 
but solely for the people. Neverthe- 
less, in this practical workaday world, 
nothing has any degree of permanence 
that does not have some temporal 
foundation, and this applies to the 
spiritual as well. Ask the average 
minister how the spiritual values of 
life correlate with economic well-be- 
ing. If he is a rural pastor, he will 
tell you that they have a very definite 
correlation. As Benjamin Franklin 
wisely observed in his autobiography 
“It being more difficult for a man in 
want to act honestly.” 

To many people, the vast expendi- 
tures of the past few years on the part 
of government to fight the depression 
have the appearance of a wild spend- 
ing orgy by amateur politicians, and its 
approval by the voters a lack of intelli- 
gent voting. Perhaps much of this 
activity has not resulted in definite 
gain. Perhaps there has been some 
waste and some inefficiency. The 
mounting debt is a matter of concern 
to all thinking people. Yet, it is ques- 
tionable whether we can attribute the 
approval of this policy to a lack of in- 
telligence by an uninformed electorate. 
Not so many years ago we spent an 
equal sum of money to help win a 
war that we were told was a war to 
end war. We piled up a national debt 
of approximately the same size that 
has been created during the past few 
years on the war on Depression. Mr. 
Voter tells himself and quite rightly 
so, that if a national debt was justified 
in the one case, certainly there are 
many more arguments to justify it at 
the present time. If billions could be 
squandered in fruitless war, and worth- 
less credits to foreign governments, 
certainly it is our responsibility to 
spend money in a time of Depression 
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to maintain the very foundations of 
our social and economic order. And 
common sense tells us that such is the 
case. 

We are facing a new economy in 
this country of ours. Perhaps the few 
will not become so rich as in the past, 
but there is a cherished hope on the 
part of the many that the poor will not 
be so submerged. They still believe 
that this great country with its tre- 
mendous resources of material things, 
populated by an aggressive and gifted 
people, can create a great civilization 
where its blessings can be more equally 
enjoyed than has been the case in the 
past. If government, labor, industry, 
capital, and agriculture will work to- 
gether hand in hand, surely this can 
be brought about. Kiwanis Interna- 
tional can indeed render a great serv- 
ice in this respect. The thousands of 
Kiwanians who hold responsible posi- 
tions in communities throughout the 
land, can help crystallize the gains of 
the past few years into a permanent 
policy for the national good. And make 
no mistake—the voters will give such 
a partnership their approval at the bal- 
lot box. 


“Wanta Buy a Paper, 
Mister?” 
(From page 167) 
has received the greatest possible 
amount of sympathetic interest in all of 
its under-privileged child projects. 

Only worthy cases of children will 
be accepted at the clinic. They are 
chosen by Harry W. Scott, chairman 
of the Under-Privileged Child Com- 
mittee working in conjunction with 
Mrs. Ruth Cuppert, representative of 
the Emergency Child Health Commit- 
tee and school nurses. When a case 
is brought to the attention of the club 
the child is examined, his home life in- 
vestigated and the entire history of the 
case known before the operation is per- 
formed. 

Although this is the first time the 
Kiwanis club has sponsored a clinic of 
this type it has in past years done ex- 
tensive work and research among the 
under-privileged class in the commu- 
nity. Outstanding among its achieve- 
ments have been the annual Christmas 
dinners for the children of needy fami- 
lies who would have gone without the 
traditional turkey dinner and shiny toys 
had it not been for the Kiwanis club. 

Influenced by the return of more 
prosperous conditions in the valley 
towns and prospects for a more cheer- 
ful Christmas in homes that had almost 
forgotten the meaning of the holidays it 
was suggested to the club that they take 
the opportunity to give a score of wor- 
thy children a “treat of good health.” 

Although the move was strictly a 
Kiwanis project, men from all walks in 
life, whether members or not, offered 
their services in selling the special edi- 
tions or in other ways assisting. 

Charleroi as a city was certainly back 
of the project offering what service it 
could to a club whose reason for ex- 
istence is “service.” 
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Wheeling Kiwanians organize campaign, purchase craft, parade through the streets and six months 
later comes the flood and lives and property are saved. 


Wheeling Kiwanians 
Buy Life Boat Fleet 


HEELING, West Virginia, Ki- 

wanians saw a need during the 

upper Ohio Valley’s flood of 
March, 1936, and decided to do some- 
thing about it. They saw hundreds 
and thousands of people being removed 
from flood filled homes in wet, leaky, 
disabled, home-made row-boats. They 
saw swift, treacherous currents take 
these unmanageable crafts and smash 
them against telephone poles and build- 
ings. They saw several capsize and 
sink. They learned that some of these 
boats were so poorly constructed that 
the bottoms actually dropped out caus- 
ing the deaths of several persons. 

So the Wheeling Kiwanis club went 
into action. They figured they needed 
life boats for future flood emergency 
and they determined to raise funds suf- 
ficient to purchase at least ten all- 
steel, non-sinkable life boats and pre- 
sent them to the city of Wheeling. 


Calling All 


Under the capable leadership of H. 
D. Matthews, president for 1936, and 
through the untiring efforts of the Life 
Boat Committee chairman, H. E. Nay, 
the Wheeling Kiwanis club not only suc- 
ceeded in raising funds sufficient to pur- 
chase these ten life boats but enough 
more to purchase seven additional boats 
for a total fleet of seventeen. 

Little did anyone who witnessed the 
parade of these boats on trucks through 
the streets to the city building or their 


presentation to the City Officials realize | 


that within six months the boats would 
be in active use in another flood. It 
happened again—twice in nine months 
in Wheeling. 

Kiwanis Life Boats rendered service 
and saved lives and Wheeling Kiwan- 
ians, proud of their job of building 
fleet of boats, recommends it as an ac- 
tivity to all clubs where there has been 
or might be high water. 


Kiwanians! 


(From page 136) 


“Why in the face of a thousand and 
one things that strong men are called 
upon to do in a crisis such as this, is 
Kiwanis called upon to provide leader- 
ship? 

“The answer seems to be obvious. Ki- 
wanis is no high-hat affair or holier- 
than-thou state of mind but we pride 
ourselves upon the fact that Kiwanis 
attracts to its ranks men of community 
standing who are administrative leaders 
with discretionary authority, and who 
understand the value of organized so- 
cial effort. Then too, Kiwanis trains for 


leadership. Hitherto undiscovered tal- 
ents are developed to the end that Ki- 
wanis leaders may undertake the larger 
responsibility of social leadership. 

“Kiwanians are and should be men of 
decision, achievement and vision. Being 
men of decision they are quick to grasp 
the value of personal service. Being 
men of achievement they are depend- 
able and reliable. Being men of vision 
they have social intelligence and per- 
ceive the importance of human and 
spiritual values. 

“Little wonder, therefore, in the flood 
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crisis, when all was chaos and panic, 
that confused and distressed humanity 
should call upon Kiwanis for leadership. 
After all this is what Kiwanis has been 
preparing for these many years. 

“Called for executive duty! They will 
not send some first assistant or paid 
hireling. They will go themselves and 
render personal service in the humani- 
tarian work of relieving those in dis- 
tress. 

“Out of the heartache of our fellow 
Kiwanians in the flood ¢istrict is born 
the theme of the Indiana District for 
1937. This shall be our slogan ‘Achieve- 
ment Through Personal Service.’ ” 


Magazine Binders 
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Women’s Field Army. Send $1 to the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer today. 
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“Acadie, Home of the Happy” 


(From page 152) 


Such in brief was the early history 
of a small people. Since 1770 the story 
is one of slow recovery. Despite ob- 
stacles which included lack of money the 
numbers have increased and today there 
are about 200,000 Acadians in the Mari- 
times, 500,000 in the New England 
States and about 150,000 in Canada out- 
side of the Maritimes, mostly in Quebec 
province. They are gradually begin- 
ning to see the full light of day; they 
have their colleges and in many places 
their own schools. Some have achieved 
high rank in their chosen careers. There 
have been several bishops in the Roman 
Catholic Church, the late Mr. Veniot 
was Premier of New Brunswick before 
entering federal political activities. The 


Hon. Mr. Arsenault was Premier of 
Prince Edward Island. One of the de- 
scendants, Abram Pothier, was for 


many years governor of Rhode Island. 
F. G. T. Comeau was vice president of 
the Dominion Atlantic Railway. 

The Acadians hold to several national 
symbols: a flag—red, white and blue 
with a star in the blue; a national holi- 


day—the Feast of the Assumption, 
August 15; a national anthem—Ave 
Maris Stella. There are newspapers 
and some national societies such: as 
l’Assomption (insurance). 

We would appreciate visits from Ki- 
wanians for we feel we have much to 
show them of interest and much to pro- 
mote closer friendship between Kiwan- 
ians of the different parts of the conti- 
nent. There are the official monuments 
and museums—Port Royal, Grand Pre, 
Louisbourg and Beausejour; and on 
your way you will see the old willow 
trees and the apple trees which have 
made famous the Annapolis Valley, 
both of which were brought out by the 
Acadians. You will see the century- 
old dykes which still keep out the tides 
so exceedingly high along the Bay of 
Fundy shore. 

Best of all, Kiwanis clubs will greet 
you and in some of these clubs will be 
found true descendants of the ancient 


The Indiana Folks Will Be There 


(From page 146) 


membership plus lady registrations. 
The Indiana District as host district 
has a rare opportunity to attend the In- 
ternational Convention and we feel pos- 
itive that each member will find that 
to be in Indianapolis in June is a priv- 
ilege that cannot come again to our dis- 
trict for at least twenty years. 

“Club chairmen of International Con- 
vention Attendance committees will be 
furnished regularly with pre-conven- 
tion data and we urge that they accept 
the responsibility, conscious of the dis- 
trict obligation to the Indianapolis club 
and to Kiwanis International. May I 
urge club presidents to be convention- 
minded and never miss an opportunity 
at club and board meeting to hammer 
away at the biggest job the Indiana 
District has—the 1937 International 
Convention.” 

Division Number 5 is lo- 


in which 


cated Indianapolis has the largest quo- 


Acadians, Vincent Pothier, M.P., at 
Yarmouth, E. J. Theriault, lawyer at 
Digby, the writer at Truro. 

ta, 570 men and women. In this di- 


vision is also located the District Gov- 
ernor’s home club of Greencastle. 

Pre-registration privileges are of- 
fered to clubs and definite information 
as to the working out of such plans is 
being given to club officers. 

In addition to making positive plans 
for splendid registration and attendance 
figures the clubs of the Indiana District 
are pledged to make available to the 
visiting Kiwanians and their ladies 
from outside the Indiana District the 
space in the major hotels of the busi- 
ness section of the city. While no In- 
diana Kiwanians (or anyone else) will 
be assigned to inadequate hotels, the 
host district has made available to the 
visitors the more centrally located 
larger hotels and no Indiana Kiwanians 
will be assigned to them until the needs 
of the visitors have been taken care of 
to the very fullest extent. 





Beautiful Sunken Gardens in Garfield Park, Indianapolis, 
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It May Be Time for Another Inventory 
By HARRY S. HIMMEL 


Secretary, Illinois-Eastern lowa District 


MONTH or so ago business con- 
cerns all over the universe had 
their collars and ties off, their 

sleeves rolled up, taking inventory. 
By the middle of January it could 
have been stated with a certain degree 
of accuracy how much merchandise 
lay on the shelves of the world and of 
what it consisted. 

If there were a bureau of statistics 
for the purpose we could know just 
how many suits of clothes there were 
in the clothing stores, how many tires 
in the tire shops, how many hats in 
the hat stores, how many tables and 
chairs in the world, how much of each 
and every item of merchandise or of 
store and office equipment, their va- 
riety, kind and nature, and the total 
values. Or, if we were a District Sec- 
retary, we could know how many Ki- 
wanians in our district, how many 
clubs in our district, what clubs are in 


good standing and the amount each 
club owes the district and Interna- 
tional. 


If this is as far as you care to go, 
if it is the kind of inventory you take 
in your own business, it is not even half 
the job. Everyone takes inventory of the 
stock on the shelves, the money in the 
bank and the accounts receivable, but 
few of us take inventory of ourselves. 

The inventory and financial sheet 
of a concern is an important factor in 
making loans, but wise bankers want to 
see the man at the head of the busi- 
ness. They inventory and judge him 
as much as his physical assets, which 
proves that the most important thing 
in your business is yourself. That is 
why we should examine, investigate, 
and take stock of ourselves. 

Man is a creature of ease and habit. 
If left alone, he will soon fall into the 
habit of doing things in the easiest 
way. Unless he continually guards 
himself, unless he is constantly check- 
ing up on himself, he will soon find 
that he is slipping. Consequently, there 
is ever present the necessity of inven- 
torying oneself merely to see that those 
attributes of courtesy, care, and caution 
are not being lessened as the days go on. 

Yet, this alone is not enough. It 
will suffice to remain at a certain 
standard of business ability. Just to 
rate up to a certain point and no more 
is to be at a standstill, and the man 
who remains at a standstill becomes 
stagnant and is soon at the tail end of 
the procession, for the world is con- 
stantly moving onward and forward. 
New strides, new inventions, new 
ideas and new blood are making this 
business world a world of progress. 

Thus a still more important reason 
for taking inventory evinces itself— 
the need to keep abreast of the times. 

There are certain questions to ask 
yourself: 

“What about my good-will? Am I 
pleasant, as courteous, and as eagerly 


willing to serve my customers as I 
should be? Do I build up in them a 
personal contact that helps to hold 
and retain a real clientele?” 

“How about my service? Is _ it 
prompt? Is it efficient? Does a cus- 
tomer know that the promise is ful- 
filled and work is turned out on the 
day that it is promised? Are the little 
things that count for so much in the 
pleasing of my customers or clients 
carefully taken care of, or do they 
have to come back time after time to 
get a job done right?” 

“How about the way I run my es- 
tablishment or office? Is it clean, 
neat, orderly? Is my salesfloor (if it 
happens to be that) attractive and my 
stock interestingly displayed? Do I 
take full advantage of my show win- 
dows and lighting possibilities? Does 
my establishment seem to invite the 
people of culture and refinement or 
does it tell them to keep away? 
a credit to my name or a detriment? 
Perhaps in the press of other business, 
I have forgotten that my first thought 
should be for my customers’ comfort 
and convenience. Remember, you can’t 
sell an uneasy or troubled mind.” 


“What of my employees? Do I 
take sufficient care to hire only per- 
sons who know their work well and 
take pride in it? Do I demand and 
receive from them the best of which 
they are capable? Do they respect 
me and do their utmost for me? Am 











I honest and aboveboard in my deal- | 


SPEAKER - HUMORIST - PIANIST 


ings with them and do I reward and 
appreciate what they do? A job is 
as good as the man who turns it out 
and the man who turns it out is only 
as good as his employer inspires him 
to be.” 


If we think in terms of Kiwanis we 
can ask ourselves: ‘Am I the kind 
of Kiwanian I should be? Am Ia 
credit to my club or am I just another 
member? Do I satisfactorily, will- 
ingly, and promptly’ perform every 
assignment given to me by the club 
president? What can I do to make 
myself more serviceable to my club 
and my community?” Ask 
this one question, 
club would my club be if every mem- 
ber in it were just like me?” 

Finally ask yourself, “What about 


my body? Do I keep myself physi- 
cally fit all the time? Do I give my 
brain and disposition a chance to 
function »t their best?” 


“A disordered body does not permit 
me to give to my work my best efforts. 
It is, therefore, necessary that I keep 
in good physical condition.” 

If you will take inventory of your- 
self and ask yourself these questions 
adding the answers on the inventory 
of your dollars and cents assets, you 
will have something to really think 
about. 


yourself | 
“What kind of a) 
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YOUR NAME: if as FREE 





PASM STER 


Pass Case, Card Case, Bill Fold, Check Cover 


NEW STYLE extra thin model. Just what every 

man needs. Made of f high-grade, Dise black, 
calfskin, specially tanned. durable. autiful 
soft texture, shows real em, esi stitched, Fitkaret id 
corners. Size 34 x6 closed. You simply can "t wear out this 
Se 22-karat gold name, ress, emblem 


is engraving ordinarily costs $1. extra. 


Direct-To-You ONLY $425 


Enclose $4.95 Money Order or Check. Sent C. O. D. 

if you prefer. State lodge emblem wanted. All arti- 

cles fully guaranteed. Your money rfully refunded if 
not thoroughly satisfied, two weeks’ t trial. os 

Write for card cata- 

tA log of novel, Mgr = gifts. 

Merchants, manufacturers, 

iusurance men, tailors—with preferred customers profit by 

our quantityd ts on per d gift good-will builders. 


LANDON & WARNER ope Se:cnicave.t. 








baer BOOK IN PRINT! 


Is it | 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. 
Standard authors, new books, popular edi- 
tions, fiction, reference, medical, mechan- 
ical, children’s books, etc.—all at guaranteed 
savings. Send card now for Clarkson’s 1937 
Catalog. 
FREE Write for our great illustrated 
book catalog. A short course in 
literature. The buying guide of 300,000 
booklovers. The selection of a metro; olitan 
book store brought to your home. F if 
you write —TODAY! 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. F-1279 So, Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 





NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER, $4.7 


5 
Makes adding easy. It’s accurate, quick, 
durable and easily operated. C. apacity 38 
columns. Saves time, brain work_and 
errors. 85.000 pleased owners. 7 
guaranteed. Price $4.75 delivere 
Do) 


Ag a wanted. 
. H. BASSETT & CO., De 22, 
Box 302, Altadena, Calttornia 








3 features for the price of one; with lots of 


laughter and hilarity for your luncheon, ban- 
quet or ladies’ night. Send for Brochure. 
AXEL CHRISTENSEN, 717 Kimball Bidg., Chicago 









SALES. AGENTS WANTED 


Represent nationally known line of low 
LL. potas slicing machines needed by every 
staurant, Butcher, Lunch Counter, 
Road Stand, ete. Slices meats; breads 
fruits, vegetables like $250 machine, yet 
sells for aslow as $9.95. Used by over 100,000, 
including big chains. Territories open. Op- 
$250 SLICERS portunity for large, steady income. Write. 


YET SELL $qos GENERAL SLICING MACHINE CO. 
MALE 100 South 3rdSt.,Dept.118, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


WORK LIKE 











ILLUSTRATION For tracing on mimeo 

graph stencils. Good 

for club and general business use. Over 100 

illustrations. Price $2.00 Postpaid. Illustrators 

Guide, 310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 




















Be Sure to Mention 


The Kiwanis 


Ma gazine 
When W riting to Advertisers 
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SPEAKERS! W¢ ¥il! write your 
speeches. Rates as 
low as $1.00 for half-hour address, de- 
pending on type of speech wanted. In- 
formation free. Strictly confidential. 
Write! 
FREE: Ten Rules for Public Speaking. « 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIsRARy s 
303 Schofield Bldg. land, Ohio 
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The EMERSON Hotel ; 


BALTIMORE 


% 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


pPBeeaaaaac 
Zawanaue 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


Valuable Information Free 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

















Kiwanis Supplies 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog “PF” 

‘HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 

325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





= Pre jram ad Lecies 
Nights, Father and Sc Inter 
Club Meetings, etc. Mehicine 
Ventriloquist, Artist. “A laugh 


every time your watch ticks.” 


Write for FREE Ulustrated Booklet. 


FredRobison & Jerry 


Curwensville, Pa. 











Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 


D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 


Patent Office. 
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firm, 2 Fl HOSIERY—EXTRA WEAR. 5 reas | 
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RAISE MONEY ... 
With John B. Rogers Musical 
Shows, Minstrels 


Your own talent professionally directed. 
We supply everything. Guarantee or 
percentage of net. Many years’ record 
of success. WRITE 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 
In Canada, London, Ontario 











DWIN F. HILL, an 
worker in Kiwanis, 


Edwin F. Hill Dies at 
Maryland Home 


outstanding 
died at his 
home in Chevy Chase, Maryland, 


| Saturday, February 20. He was fifty- 
| five years old. 





| as chairman of the 


For the last two years Mr. Hill had 
been suffering from a rare and incur- 
able ailment, leukemia, but he re- 
mained active until ten days before 
his death. 

He was elected a trustee of Kiwanis 
International at the Toronto, Canada, 
Convention in June, 1934. He had been 
active in Kiwanis work since joining 
the Charleston, West Virginia, club on 
February 14, 1922. In 1933 he was 
governor of the Capital District and 
was chairman of the International 
Committee on Publicity for the years 
1932, 1933 and 1934. 

Mr. Hill, in addition to being lieuten- 
ant governor of Division I, Capital 
District, in 1930, served several years 
District Committee 
on Kiwanis Education and as chairman 
of the District Committee on Public- 
ity. He was president of the Washing- 
ton club in 1932. During this year he 
started boys’ club work in Washington 
and did much to increase the inter-club 
activity of the Washington club. He 
is one of four men who in 1931 worked 


| up an itinerary that enabled the four- 


| ing’s in five consecutive 





some to visit ten regular club meet- 
days. 

While a member of the Charleston, 
West Virginia, club, Mr. Hill took an 
active interest in club publicity. He 
also served as director of the club in 
1924 and in 1925 was appointed chair- 
man of the West Virginia District Com- 
mittee on Publicity. 

Mr. Hill had been an employee of the 
Bell Telephone System since February 


10, 1900. His work carried him all over 


more than twenty 
West 


the South, but for 
vears he was located in Virginia, 


Virginia and the District of Columbia. 
was ap- 


On November 1, 1921, he 


Edwin F. Hill. 
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pointed Information Manager of the 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company of West Virginia with head- 
quarters in Charleston. On May 1, 
1925, he received the appointment of 
Information Director of the four Ches- 
apeake and Potomac companies oper- 
ating in the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia 
with headquarters at Washington. 

Mr. Hill was a native of Virginia, 
having been born on a farm in Orange 
County. He was educated by a family 
governess and in public schools. He is 
survived by the widow, the former 
Marie Virginia Nicholson of Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Mr. Hill’s funeral, which was held 
on Monday, February 22, was attended 
by Past International President Harry 
E. Karr of Baltimore, Maryland, on 
behalf of Kiwanis International. 





In Memoriam 


Daniel O. Webster, Peninsula-Port- 
land, Oregon, past president, former 
trustee, and former lieutenant governor. 
Conrad, 


George N. Harrisonburg, 


Virginia, past president and former 
trustee. 
Wm. H. Falconbury, Stockton, Cali- 


fornia, past president. 
Howard F. Frey, Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania, past president. 
A. R. Gordon, Big Stone 
ginia, past president. 


Gap, Vir- 


I. H. Harrison, San Marcos, Texas, 
past president. 
Chester D. Merryfield, Bangor, Maine, 


past president. 

William S. Quinter, 
D. C., past president. 

F. E. Tuxworth, Silsbee, 


president. 


Washington, 


Texas, past 
Russell Keizer, North Bend, 
president-elect for 1937. 
R. C. Moore, Richmond, 
president-elect for 1937. 


John W. Wisdom, Jr., Portland, 
gon, president-elect for 1937 


Oregon, 
California, 
Ore- 


Western Arts Association Conference 
April 14-17 


“Living in the Arts” has been set as 
the theme for the conference of the 
Western Arts Association which meets 
in Toledo, Ohio, April 14-17. 

Noteworthy among the exhibits will 
be the Cizek Exhibit and the Wisconsin 
Project. The first is a display of the 
work done by the Viennese children 
under the direction of Frank Cizek. The 
second, the Wisconsin Project, is the 
only one of its kind in the country. It 
is a WPA project and is sponsored by 
the Milwaukee State Teachers’ College. 
The Toledo Museum of Art has made 
available its many facilities and the 
beautiful peristyle will be opened espe- 
cially for the visitors. 

















SPRING TIME! — — SIGN TIME! 






Motoring Kiwanians will soon be looking for good signs! Yes, they'll be 


looking for good signs of good Kiwanis clubs located in good towns. Re- 


ports indicate that spring really is near. You can see what winter did to 


those old signs put up years ago. Time for new ones! 


At small cost your club can create a fine first impression on visitors to your 


city. Good signs boost club prestige. They help visitors like your city. They 


tell visiting Kiwanians that your club pays attention to those things. You 


can order your signs now and have them ready to install. 


THEY ARE 
WELL MADE 


Made of genuine vitreous por- 
celain enamel —single faced; 
30 inches in diameter, made of 
18 gauge specially prepared 
steel, edges reinforced by IxI!/, 
inch angle iron, emblem in 
three colors. Sign will not peel, 
discolor, rust or tarnish. Bril- 
liance of color guaranteed for 
ten years’ service. Brackets for 
attaching to 4x4 inch post in- 
cluded. Post not included. This 


can be secured locally. 





LOOK AT THESE 


LOW PRICES! 
Price, F. O. B. Chicago....$6.00 


Auxiliary plate 8x24 
inches to provide name of 
place and time of meet- 
ing. Price, F. O. B. Chi- 
ego ..... $1.75 


Auxiliary plate 6x18 
inches to provide name of 
city or town. Price, F. O. 
B. Chicago... Sipe $1.25 


Plates of vitreous enamel, 
single faced, made of 18 
gauge specially prepared 
steel, 

Price complete, with 


plates, F. O. B. Chicago....$9.00 


These signs are for permanent installation. Put them in and they 


will need no attention for a number of years. They're good! 


nS e F 


Order one or more—for all the roads leading into your city. Let 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL . . . 520 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


visiting Kiwanians know where and when you meet. 












“The Cowards Never Started-t 
Weak Ones Died by the Wa 


“Tr a frank message TO MEN WHO CAN START ... AND FINISH 
\7AMY IN} 


/ 





“Gold! Mountains of gold and 
precious metals .. . land so fertile 
that it grows four crops a year 
».+game so plentiful that hunger is unknown.” 

Out of the West came these exciting reports. 
Like sparks on tinder, they fired the desire of 
men grown restless with peace. Hardened old 
soldiers oiled their rusty flint-locks. Farmers 
piled families and ploughshares into Conestoga 
wagons. Around them rallied young bucks 
eager to match their mettle against life; daring 
tradesmen, adventurers, desperate seekers of 
“another chance.” As stout-hearted a band as 
the world ever saw was soon straggling over 
the prairies, dreaming of riches. 

Yer “hard” as they were, the West was even 
harder. Of the thousands that started, only a 
handful pulled through. Behind them was a 
trail blazed by bones . . . through dark forests 
where Indian ambushes had brought grim death 
: over waste-lands where starvation had 
stalked... over blistering infernos of desert. 
Among the survivors there was a saying— 
brutal, pitiless, but true—*‘The cowards never 
started; the weak ones died by the way.” 


New Calls—to the Old Courage 


Times change. Goals change—the 

glimmering riches of the early 

West are but a drop in the bucket 
compared to the fortunes being made in 
America’s business. 

Again the call rings out. Eager millions 
answer it. In humming plants and busyofhces 
they optimistically pursue the success which 
seemingly comes automatically with years of 
service. 

hen, like the perils which beset the pioneer, 
the Depression descended. Factories closed. 
Business dwindled. Millions were discharged. 
Other millions were forced into working at any 
price they could get. Yet a certain few remained 
so valuable, so indispensable, to their employers 
that they retained their pay and promotion, and 
some even won advancement. 


1937 Again times and goals change. 
But human nature is still the 
same. Only a few hardy souls 
ever taste success. The cowards never start 
the weaklings fall by the wayside. 

On cowards the world wastes no sympathy. 
Nothing can ever be done for them. Since they 
dare not enter the race for success, they must 










Ask for one of 
these booklets— 
ora similar one 
on your own 
field of business. 
They are free. 


© Business Management 
(1) Higher Accountancy 
(-) Traffic Management 
() Modern Salesmanship 
() Commercial Law 


stay behind and take what nobody wants... 
be satished, during good times, with drudgery 
and poorly-paid work; during the bad, with 
unemployment. 

But if you are fighting to get ahead, it is a 
tragedy—this working yourself to the bone, 


yet lagging behind in the race... all for lack 
of business training. Today, asin pioneer times, 
a brave heart cannot overcome the handicap 
of inexperience and poor equipment. Today, 
moreover, the penalty of ignorance is even 
costlier! Too many others are after your job! 
To be safe, you must be indispensable. 


The Secret of Survival 


Thousands of men and women like you, how- 
ever, have met that challenge. With the help 
of LaSalle, they have trained for the better- 
paid, specialized positions that were beyond 
the rank-and-file. When the depression came, 
they were retained on the pay roll, while the 
less far-sighted were dropped. Many had the 
unique distinction of reporting pay raises and 
promotions. Others now occupy positions which 
they could not have hoped to attain, if the 
test of the depression had not brought their 
competency to the fore. 

Needless to say, with business returning to 
normal those who make progress in this present 
period are slated for far greater rewards. They 
are the new executives, the new business lead- 
ers, of America’s tomorrow. 

The little time it takes to prepare for a better 
position through LaSalle will surprise you- 
as will its negligible cost. Over a quarter of a 
century’s experience with nearly a million 
students has helped us develop the fascinating 
LaSalle Problem Method which phrases both 
theory and practice in intensive terms of 
results. The training itself, for every vocation, 
represents what you need most to meet the 
new problems and new opportunities of post- 
depression business. . . 

Why, then, risk the “‘wayside fate” of the 
weakling, when it takes but a postage-stamp 
to investigate the training that is helping 
thousands win success today? The coupon 
brings you full information on your chosen 
line. There’s no cost or obligation. If you are 
sincerely interested in getting ahead, have 
average education and a real purpose—you 
will mail it now. 


| Expert Bookkeeping 
}C. P. A. Coaching 
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) Industrial Management 
() Modern Foremanship 
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This Unique 
SUCCESS-BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


safeguards your entire 
business career — 


Specialized Training by competent in- 
structors, that is complete, modern and 
authoritative—based on the famous 
LaSalle Problem Method of “‘learning by 
doing.” 


Individualized Instruction adapted toeach 
student’s personal needs—giving the prac- 
tical equivalent of private tutorial super- 
vision of all phases of training. 

a 


Consultation Service on all training prob- 
lems that may arise—supplementing texts 
and lesson papers with any special in- 
struction needed. 





Consultation Service on personal business 
problems—whether encountered during 
or subsequent to training—for which the 
University’s resources are always avail- 
able. 

« 


Progress Reports periodically rendered to 
employers on student’s request—calling 
attention to his work, and often facilita- 
ting his advancement. 


Reference Privileges, available indefi- 
nitely before and after graduation—often 
taking form as timely confidential reports 
of great value. 


Personality Development service, sup- 
plied both as an integral part of training 
and in special course form: increases self- 
confidence and job ability. 


& 
Placement Service, helping you to win 


promotion on your present job or to step 
into a new job. 


LaSalle Extension University 
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LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 3465-R, Chicago 

I would like to have your special booklet—without any cost or obligation to me—about my 
opportunities and your success training in the business field I have checked. 

0) Law: Degree of LL.B. 


(1) Business Correspondence 
C] Business English 

() Effective Speaking 

L) Office Management 

(Lj) Stenotypy 


eo Megane vacant eee Age. 3 


























































